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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS........ 


NEA Research Division 





America grows up 


When Johnny went marching off 
to the First World War one of his 
treasured possessions was a grammar 
school education. In the present U.S. 
Army Johnny’s son is likely to have a 
high school diploma. Today 58 per- 
cent of the army has been to high 
school ; 14 percent has been to college. 
Twenty-five percent are high school 
graduates; 5 percent completed col- 
lege. 


Softies ? 


Not many months ago the woods 
were full of critics who said that the 
youth today were “soft” and _ ill- 
prepared. Recently, observers of the 
American military forces in the South 
Pacific and Africa have reported that 
only as a result of a special “environ- 
ment” could young men respond as 
valiantly and effectively to the de- 
mands of actual combat. Lest we 
forget—the elementary school was a 
part of the American environment 
from which our boys have come. 


Too much newness 


In an ordinary year 1 teacher in 10 
is “new” to her job—that is, had not 
been employed in teaching in the same 
state the preceding year. In 1942-43, 
according to NEA Research Division 
estimates, 2 in 10 are new. While the 
demands of the military and other 
related war services has been the 
major factor in causing vacancies, the 
second important factor is the general 
salary situation. 

Last year nearly 65,000 teachers 


received less than $600; 360,000 got 
less than $1200. Half of the teachers 
were paid less than $1500. In city 
school systems 1 principal in 9 worked 
for less than $1500. 


Invaluable men 


Teaching is an essential occupation, 
say both the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the national office of the 
Selective Service. Men teachers of 
draft age should be classified in II-A 
if it can be demonstrated to local draft 
boards that they cannot be spared. 
Superintendents and principals have 
the right to present evidence that in- 
dividual teachers are needed. 


More safety 


Attempts to promote safety in- 
struction in wartimes may give the 
cynic opportunity for comment but 
this has not deterred the NEA 
Executive Committee. A new com- 
mission is being formed to continue 
the work previously produced in co- 
operation with the Highway Educa- 
tion Board and the Automotive 
Safety Foundation. The cost will be 
borne by funds obtained largely from 
outside of the regular NEA budget. 
One member of the commission is 
Nellie Lind, principal of the Wash- 
ington Park School, Denver, and 
chairman, last year, of the Depart- 
ment’s yearbook committee. 


Junior Citizens 

The U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense has announced the organization 
of a Junior Citizens Corps for boys 
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and girls under the age of 16 years. 
Any existing group or club, under a 
qualified adult leader, may join the 
movement. Before enlisting in any 
unit new members must complete 10 
hours of community war service and 
all members must promise to: do at 
least 1 hour per week on projects ap- 
proved by local Defense Councils. 
The idea is to supplement, not to re- 
place, existing programs. 


Good and bad 


During the first year of the present 
war a number of things have hap- 
pened to our schools. Not so good: 
a decrease of about 1 percent in ele- 
mentary school enrollments ; a 15 per- 
cent increase in absences; a 137 per- 
cent, increase in work permits. En- 
couraging signs: 4 percent increase in 
total current expenditures; improve- 
ment in local tax collections; in- 
creasel use of school buildings and 
equipment ; increased vitality in many 
areas of teaching. The full details of 
this study will be found in the April 
issue of the NEA Research Bulletin. 


Teaching teachers 


One in five of the teachers colleges 
do not have tenure protection for col- 
lege instructors. There is a need for 
further study and discussion of what 
teacher training institutions can and 
should do to inform students sys- 
tematically on the problems of the 
organized profession. 


Federal evaluation? 


Recently the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion was moved from. satisfactory 
quarters in a permanent building to 
temporary and leased buildings 
throughout the District of Columbia. 


Protection 


In recent years state tenure laws 
have attempted to protect administra- 
tors in their administrative positions 
(e.g., Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania). Under some other 
tenure laws the status of principals 
has not always been clear. Court 
cases in Massachusetts and California 
have decided that “a principal is sim- 
ply a teacher assigned to special 
duties.” In other words, principals 
have tenure in those two states only 
in their capacities as teachers. No 
tenure law guarantees a_ principal 
tenure status when his contract as 
principal is defective or when no offi- 
cial records (e.g., board minutes) 
exist to prove the assignment. An in- 
dex of court cases on tenure in the 
highest state courts is in preparation 
by the NEA Research Division. 


Criteria 

Two years ago the West Virginia 
State Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion issued an excellent list of criteria 
for evaluating schools. Now the Texas 
principals are working along similar 
lines. 


In dollars and sense 


A recent report of the U. S. Office 
of Education shows average per pupil 
current expenditure in 1941-42 in 
cities over 100,000 in population: 
$139 per pupil in all types of schools ; 
$91 in elementary schools only. 


an WNeMacd, 
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Are We Asleep / 


Sarah L. Young 


President, Department of Elementary School Principals, and Principal, Parker School, 
Oakland, California 


A business analyst has made the statement that 
Congress is now considering post-war plans, but 
that “the public is asleep.” Are we elementary 
principals thinking clearly and courageously about 
the education of boys and girls as we enter this 
new school year? We know that the army and 
navy have set up special schools for some of the 
men recruited to their ranks and that in a few 
months’ time they have taught thousands of illit- 
erate men to read, write, and do simple arithmetic. 
This almost makes me say, “Have we _ been 
asleep?” Have these men eluded our elementary 
classrooms or have some of them merely been im- 
mune to the program we offered them? Have we Sesch L. Youne 
sometimes chased butterflies, in the form of differ- 
ent theories of education, instead of really teaching as well as we know how? 
Let us seriously face these questions and consider well our shortcomings. Let 
us plan for this year better elementary schools than we have yet had. 

On every hand we hear the statement that this war will change our type 








‘Doe Delian i, 





of living. Indeed far-reaching changes already have occurred, particularly the 
disproportionate number of fathers who are separated from their families and | 
the unusual number of mothers who are regularly employed. In the past, with 
mothers at home, we have tended to push children through school. Perhaps we 
sometimes have pushed them too fast even for normal times. Certain it is that 
in this period of wartime family stress we must devote our time and energies 
more effectively to the problem of dealing with each individual child, as a 
personality worthy of the fullest possible development. 

All these problems should be sufficiently stimulating to elementary school 
principals that each of us will seek earnestly for the solution of them, both as 
individuals and as members of our respective professional groups. It is my hope 
that everyone who reads this message will unite with other principals in a 
local club and work for the betterment of their own school systems; that they | 
will participate and help to the best of their ability within a state group; and 
that they will join effectively in the work of the National Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals in its nationwide program of professional service and 
cooperative endeavor. 

I appreciate the honor of being president of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the NEA, and I also appreciate the responsibilities in- 
volved ; therefore, | am asking every person interested in elementary education 
to join hands and work as one big group with our parent organization, the 
National Education Association, for the betterment of the future. 


eee 
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To The Elementary Principals 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes 


President, National Education Association, and Principal, Robert Gatewood School, 
Norfolk, Virginia 

It is indeed a great honor to be 
elected President of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the largest education 
association in the world. At the same 
time, I fully realize that with this great 
honor comes a great responsibility for 
leadership—the kind of leadership which 
must perform greater tasks during this 
critical period. 

You, too, have a great responsibility. 
Yours is a sacred trust and carries with 
it responsibility to lead, to do battle on 
our home front, and to strengthen the 
bulwarks of our profession and our 
democracy. In planning your work this 
year, you must not minimize the diffi- 
culties that lie ahead, as this year will 
be a real challenge to you and to your 
teachers, but as you work together, 
sharing the hardships, you will develop 
greater cooperation and unity. We need now a strong departmental organiza- 
tion as well as a strong national association. For that reason, as an elementary 
principal, | am asking you to study these policies in order to assist in building 
a more unified professional organization than we have ever had. 





Edith B, Joynes 


1. To help schools to continue and improve their services toward winning 
the war. Encourage physical fitness, bond and stamp sales, community drives. 

2. To sell the schools to the lay public as well as patrons. Many new 
visitors came to schools last year for ration books. Follow up the contacts. 

3. To pass S. 637. In order to strengthen American education and its 
responsibilities of war and peace by securing the adoption of Federal legisla- 
tion which will provide necessary financial assistance for schools. 

4. To encourage a single salary schedule for both principals and teachers. 

5. To cooperate with other agencies in studying and removing the causes 
of juvenile delinquency. Stress improved living conditions of the delinquent. 

6. To secure greater unity among educational associations—local, state, 
and national. Educational leaders should solidify their forces. 

7. To tie departments in more closely with the parent organization. We all 
agree that members of the departments should be members of the NEA. 
NEA should stress departmental membership. 

8. To give education an effective part in planning for the peace. 
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Supervision Through Group Conferences 


Daisy Marvel Jones 


Assistant Supervisor, Department of Elementary Education, Muncie, Indiana 


Supervision is a service to be obtained for the asking. Such was the theory 


of the Muncie, Indiana, Elementary Principals’ Organization when a com- 
mittee representing their group approached the supervisors in the office of the 
Department of Elementary Education with a request for help on a problem 
common to a number of the teachers. 


The Planning of the Conference—The request was for help in the teaching 
of reading. ‘““What the teachers want,” they said, “is something concrete and 
specific. They want something they can take home and use. They want to see 
it done.” And so the committee outlined a series of meetings with topics per- 
taining to questions common to the group. Emphasis was placed on demonstra- 
tion lessons. 


The mechanics of administering the course were set up much like a class | 
of in-service training for teachers. Members were asked to enroll on an enroll- | 


ment card and a record of attendance was kept. Yet there was no fee, no 
“home work,” no examination, and no grade mark. Enrollment and attendance 
were voluntary. Teachers were made to feel that the meetings were theirs and 
the programs and services were.something practical their principals had suc- 


ceeded in obtaining for them. Their suggestions and questions were solicited 


and were heeded in the planning. 


The Nature of the Program—tThe original plan called for nine meetings, 
four of which were to be demonstrations with children. The others included 
lectures followed by discussions, dialogue presentations, demonstrations of 
materials and techniques, and question and answer discussions. The rationing 
program caused the cancellation of one meeting and the last two were changed 
to meet some requests which came from the group. In all, eight meetings were 
held on eight successive Monday afternoons after school. 

The demonstration lessons were planned to illustrate specific problems and 
ways of meeting them. One lesson, “Adapting Instruction to Individual Dif- 
ferences,” illustrated the use of varied materials to provide for a wide span of 
abilities within one group. Fifteen fourth-grade children with reading levels, 
according to the Gates Silent Reading Test, ranging all the way from 2.8 to 8.9 
were used. The subject was “Houses” and each child was provided with read- 
ing material on his level about the common topic. The children read to find 
out about types of homes. Each child, even the lowest one, had something to 


contribute to the group. Each child read and each one experienced success.) 


A composite list of types of houses served as a summary. The adult audience 
was provided with mimeographed copies of the lesson plan and a table giving 
the C.A., I.Q., and Reading Grade Level of each child. 

Another demonstration was on “Word Recognition and Vocabulary De- 
velopment.” Here the purpose was not to present a lesson to be reproduced 
but to bring together into one period a variety of techniques useful in developing 
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vocabulary and in helping the children grow in independence in word attack. 
A fairly homogeneous group of children was used for this lesson. There was 
no text. Instead, hand-made slides and blackboard materials were used to 
present the vocabulary problems. The problems themselves were selected by 
observing the class for a period of time preceding the lesson. Errors in reading 
were observed and recorded. These were summarized and reduced to a table 
form. Across the top of the table appeared the captions, insertions, omissions, 
and substitutions. Down the left-hand column were the classifications initial, 
medial, and terminal. It was found that with this group substitutions at the end 
of a word and in the middle of a word were the most common types of errors. 
The lesson showed the use of general configuration, context and picture clues, 
and phonetic analysis as means of word recognition. Phonetic analysis illus- 
trated ear, voice, and eye training. The development of meaning vocabulary 
illustrated both concrete and abstract word meanings. Again the audience was 
provided with a copy of the lesson plan and a chart of data about the children, 
as well as the above-mentioned analysis of errors. 

The third demonstration lesson was designed to show techniques for in- 
creasing expression in oral reading. One book was used for the whole group. 
As it was passed from one to another the audience was dependent on the reader 
for the story and the reader felt his responsibility for getting the content across 
to the audience. In addition a recording of the reading of the story was made and 
the children were permitted to listen to their own recording as a basis for self- 
evaluation and improvement. Again a lesson plan and an analysis of children’s 
reading levels were provided. 

The final demonstration lesson was in response to a popular request to see 
an entire class with more than one group working. The lesson was one of a 
series in a unit on “Money” leading up to a radio broadcast for which the 
children were writing their own script. The class was divided into two groups. 
Following the planning period each group attacked an assignment to collect 
material for a scene. The conclusion was the sharing of findings and the report- 
ing back to the group as a whole. The audience was provided with a resumé 
of the lessons which had preceded, a classification sheet of the children partici- 
pating, and the lesson plan. 

The lectures and demonstrations of materials and techniques were followed 
by group discussions. One lecture on “Levels of Development in a Complete 
Reading Program” was a summary of the five levels of development given in 
the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
These levels were reduced to chart form under the headings—title, grade place- 
ment, aims, activities, and attainments. Copies of this chart were distributed 
and the learning curve was superimposed on the chart. 

Another lecture accompanied by demonstration of materials and techniques 
emphasized reading readiness beyond the stage of initial instruction. Here the 
teachers were shown how to build background and motivate reading in the 
content fields. 

One interesting meeting was a dialogue discussion entitled, “What about 
phonics?” Two elementary supervisors engaged in an unrehearsed conversa- 
tion about phonics, giving their answers to such questions as: What do we 
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mean by phonics? What is the present status of phonic instruction? Should 
phonics be taught? Why? When? What? How? To whom? What are the 
limitations and dangers? And what is the place of phonic instruction in a com- 
plete reading program? 


The final meeting was an informal summary based on questions handed in | 
by the teachers during the course. One interesting point made at this meeting | 


had to do with acceleration and retardation. One sixth-grade class had been 
tested with the Gates Silent Reading Test. Their reading ages were compared 
with their mental ages and each child was classified as a remedial case, slightly 
retarded, or accelerated. A remedial case was defined as a pupil with a reading 
age one year or more below his mental age. This was the same group of chil- 


dren used for the last demonstration lesson. It was interesting to note that no | 
low I.Q.’s were in the remedial group and two sixth-grade pupils with seventh- 


and eighth-grade reading abilities respectively were classified as retarded be- 
cause they did not measure up to the high mental ages. 


Evaluation of the Conference—Response to the programs was indicative 





of the success of the conference. There was an enrollment of 80 and an average | 
attendance of 72. The average attendance at the four demonstration lessons was | 


78 and at the four lectures and discussions was 65. The entire program gave 


evidence of the popularity of the demonstration lessons over the other types of | 


meetings. The demonstrations were all taught by the supervisor. 

The committee summarized the meetings, pointing out the following factors 
as contributing to the success of the conference: (1) The popular appeal of 
the demonstrations with children; (2) The practical nature of the materials 
and ideas presented ; (3) The origin of the program with the Elementary Prin- 
cipals’ Organization ; and (4) The promptness with which the meetings opened 
and closed and the businesslike way the conference was conducted. 


Sty ee 


Some suggestions which grew out of the evaluation for the improvement of | 


further supervisory conferences were: (1) Avoid the danger of repetition; 
and (2) Increase teacher participation. 

As a follow-up of the conference a questionnaire was circulated among the 
teachers to determine their judgment of the program and to secure their sug- 
gestions for future planning. They indicated that they would attend another 
such conference and that they preferred a general problem to a subject matter 
field. The individualizing of instruction seemed to be a common problem. 

In evaluating the recent conference on reading the group voted the demon- 
stration lessons most helpful of any of the meetings. The one on individualizing 
instruction received more votes than any of the others. The dialogue discussion 
on phonics was checked more often than any other meeting, not a demonstra- 


\ 


waren 


tion lesson. The reactions of the teachers after the conclusion of the conference | 


bore out the original comment of the committee, “They want to see it done.” 





This generation has learned all over again that there are great differences 


Se 


between a social order that is fundamentally bad and one that is essentially 


good.—Harry Woodburn Chase. 
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Report of the Indianapolis Meeting 


On Saturday, June 26, 1943 the Indiana Elementary School Principals 
Association, of which L. E. Dyer, Bloomington, is president; Gertrude S. 
Soules, Terre Haute, is vice president ; and Paul Bixler, Southport, is secre- 
tary-treasurer, met at the College of Education, Butler University for a con- 
ference. The National Department of Elementary School Principals was 
invited to attend, and President Sarah L. Young spoke about the work of the 
Department. 

3elow are printed two of the very fine addresses which were presented 
at the meeting that afternoon. 





Administrative Problems of the Elementary 
Schools During Wartime 


Freda J. Lancaster 


Bloomingdale School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Administrative problems caused by parents entering war work are 
numerous, but for purposes of discussion they may be divided into three main 
types: problems related to child behavior, problems related to child care, and 
problems related to child health. 

Child behavior always needs the most careful guidance but during any war 
period there are more factors to detract from the acceptable type of child be- 
havior than during peace time. Parental supervision is lax—perhaps altogether 
lacking in many homes. There is an added emotional strain. Parents are tired 
and overwrought. There is the problem of plenty of money without the wisdom 
of spending. All too often children are sent to the neighboring moving picture 
theatre to spend the evening. 

This spring, Edward, a little 1B boy, proudly told me that he and Mary, 
his fourteen year old sister, had spent the night at the Family Theatre. Of 
course, this was an exaggerated statement but it was true that in order to 
find Mary’s lost nickel they did stay until after the theatre was swept. When 
she was questioned as to what her mother thought about the children staying 
so late, Mary replied, “Oh, Miss Lancaster, Mother wasn’t even home herself. 
She didn’t care!” 

Children out late at night often get with bad companions and the next 
step is delinquency. Delinquency is a problem caused by neglect on the part of 
parents or our social institutions. It is always present in certain types of homes 
during peace times but in war time adolescent youth with all its energy is more 
easily distracted and mislead. 

Truancy, petty stealing and poor scholarship are all administrative prob- 
lems related to child behavior. Each child presents a different problem and it 
takes a tremendous amount of time to deal with these cases. 

Children must be cared for twenty-four hours of the day. Many times, 
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when both parents are working away from the home, children are awakened 
by an alarm clock, get up, dress themselves and prepare their own breakfast. 
They come to school improperly fed and not as clean as they should be. These 
problems of giving the correct nourishment to underfed children and of clean- 
ing up the ones who need it are serious administrative problems. 


It is especially difficult to get twelve or fourteen year old boys to put into | 


effect all the rules of cleanliness that they glibly talk about ! One warm day just 
before school was out I happened in a boys’ sixth grade health class. They had 
just come from the gymnasium. The setting was perfect for a talk on keeping 
clean. I had made emphatic the need for a bath every day. I could see some- 
thing was bothering Joe, the boy in the back seat. As I left the room he leaned 
over and said confidentially, “You didn’t really mean for us to take a bath every 
day, did you, Miss Lancaster? That’s what you said. I thought I’d tell you so 
you could tell the fellows you meant every week instead of every day!” A bath 
every day was just too much for that boy. 

Then there is the administrative problem of long hours of supervision be- 
fore and after school as well as during the noon hour. Some children are given 
money to eat at neighboring sandwich shops. If there is any act of misconduct, 





aves 


it becomes a school problem. These children are not directly under school | 


supervision but that institution is responsible for them. 

Since parents cannot give them adequate care children’s health becomes an 
administrative problem. Teeth, tonsils and eyes are neglected. Even though 
there is more money in the home it is not always spent for essential health 


improvement. Many times this spring children came to school in the morning | 


with measles or mumps. The doctor excluded them, but since there was no one | 


at home the children had to be cared for at school. 


What are we doing to solve these administrative problems? This spring | 


a city-wide survey was made in order to determine the need for child care in | 


Ft. Wayne. The questionnaires were filled out by the teachers who got their 
information directly from the children. We found that there were in our 
schools 14,850 children representing 6,622 families. In 1,403 of those families 


both the father and mother were employed. Through cooperation with the | 
‘social agencies five child care centers are being established. Supervised play- | 


grounds are maintained by the city parkboard. The firemen are assisting on 
these playgrounds. 

The Ft. Wayne Schools have the services of a trained psychologist and an 
efficient attendance department. These persons give excellent help in difficult 
cases of truancy or delinquency. Health services include the benefit of hot 
lunches at school, free milk for indigents, trained personnel working with a 
pitch audiometer to discover hearing loss, and a visiting nurse to see that chil- 
dren who are ill are properly cared for. Physical education classes offer cor- 
rective exercises for those in need of them. 

We emphasize extra-curricular activities in music, arts, crafts, publications, 
and dramatics. Some of these classes meet from 12:30 until 1:15 in the ele- 
mentary schools. This time change has resulted in profitable noon occupation 
and gives children who are employed after school a chance to participate. We 
have large enrollments in both elementary and high schools this summer. 
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All of us in Ft. Wayne are trying to do as our superintendent, Mr. M. J. 
Abbett, has advised at every principal’s meeting we have had this year. “Just 
keep the best schools you have ever kept,” he said, “Do the job better than you 
have ever done it before.” 





The Role of the Elementary School 


for Wartime Service 


Guy Nicholson 
Centennial School, Evansville, Indiana 


When we talk about the role of the elementary school for wartime service 
we must recognize two points of view. First, there are certain people who be- 
lieve the curriculum we have had is satisfactory. They feel the early years of a 
child’s experience calls for a basic, stable program, foundational in nature. The 
superstructure may change as it has in the secondary school through impact 
with war needs but the elementary ground work calls for no radical change of 
design. In contrast with this point of view there is another group which insists 
the school cannot stand still in a changing world. They point out that new 
geographical and social concepts, new technology, new ways of life affect us 
today and will affect us materially in the world of tomorrow. All of us will 
have to live in this new experience so why not prepare for it. Do away with 
what we have been teaching and teach for the new day. 

As we try to reconcile these two points of view we are forced to admit that 
the war has brought new demands, new developments, and new concepts which 
will be incorporated into the elementary school curriculum. But should we be 
so concerned with what we teach as how we teach and what objectives we 
strive for? In other words are there not certain ideals that elementary educa- 
tion has stood for in the past—things that have been considered basic and funda- 
mental ? And are these objectives no longer valid ? 

In my opinion somewhere between these two points of view lies the course 
for us to follow. I am sure that we have always been concerned with oil and 
rubber, and with food, and other commodities now so much in the news. I am 
sure we have always stressed accuracy, thrift, conservation, and the many 
other traits and responsibilities which are now advocated as essential for main- 
tainance of the home front. The war has simply intensified the need for these 
things. We have always studied transportation. Now we are going to have to 
introduce a new concept because of the airplane. Eighty thousand boys, know- 
ing how to fly, are not coming home and ride in a forty-mile-an-hour auto- 
mobile. But if we introduce the study of the airplane and all its attendant 
factual information we cannot eliminate the study of all other means of trans- 
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portation. And, in like manner, the study of global geography will not entirely 
supersede the traditional kind. 

It seems to me the curriculum of any good elementary school has always 
been geared to community life. For example, a few years ago we became con- 
scious of a need for knowledge of consumer education and we gave emphasis 
to this need in many ways. Now, as other pressures come, I believe we can 
utilize the new, modify what we have been teaching accordingly, and at the 
same time, hold to our basic objectives. After all, we are teaching boys and 
girls, not subjects. And this means we must recognize each boy’s and each 
girl’s potentialities and needs and strive to bring each the help and stimulation 
necessary. 

That idea raises the question whether or not we should stress skill subjects 
only because of war demands. I believe skills have a definite place in the curri- 
culum but I also believe we are not going to eliminate the creative arts. In fact 
we are not going to eliminate any of the things which have to do with giving 
emotional stability to boys and girls. In my own school we have and expect to 
maintain a rather elaborate program in the crafts, dramatics, music, and extra- 
curricular activities. We are doing a lot of things to keep boys and girls 
occupied and interested. There is enough instability in the home today. Any- 
body who deals with young people recognizes the significance of home discus- 
sions and home environment. Today, with a son in the service or even a 
casualty, there is an understandable amount of fear and uncertainty and 
emotional upset in parents. It is but natural that this situation transmits itself to 
the child. So it seems to me we should have or should design a program of 
creative opportunities which will neutralize these evil influences. A program 
of skill subjects alone will never do this. 

Adjustments are necessary constantly in any progressive program of edu- 
cation. Any changes we must make as a result of the war should not give us 
much concern if we but use the best techniques we have and modify them as 
need arises. We can use the current interest point such as current names and 
places in the news for teaching geography, for instance. And we need not be 
greatly disturbed if we have to discard some old maps. Or we can use the 
physical examination needed to join the Army, the Navy, the Waves or the 
Wacs or other similar organizations to motivate health education which has 
always been one of the objectives of elementary education. Many such 
examples could be given. 

Curriculum changes need not be radical, in my opinion, as a result of the 
war. It seems to me we are only going to give new emphasis in familiar areas. 
I think the greatest danger at a time like this is the stigmatism many people get. 
They experience rationing and priorities and hear about the great technical 
advances developed through the war emergency and conclude therefrom that 
we must do something quite different with our curriculum. My thought is we 
should take the highlights of the day and build them into creative situations 
for teaching or for stimulating our pupils or for emphasizing certain truths. 
Use the new but hold to the old objectives for which elementary education has 
always stood. We can be sure thereby that we are keeping the faith with our 
boys and girls in their educational experience. 
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Supervision in the Small School* 


Committee on Supervision of the Colorado Association of Elementary School Principals 
consisting of: Irwin O. Addicott, Professor of Education, University of Denver, Chairman; 
Irene Dunston, Principal, Elementary School, Lakewood; Jessie K. Fitzpatrick, Principal, 
Whittier School, Boulder ; and Robert C. Peter, Principal, Elementary School, Fort Lupton. 


The children who attend smaller schools, either in rural areas or within 
cities, are entitled to teaching which is the equal to the best. If there is better 
teaching in the larger schools, it is in no small measure due to the program of 
supervision in such schools. Supervision with resulting upgrading of the teach- 
ing and learning process is both necessary and possible in small schools. That 
it is difficult to achieve in many instances, those who are informed cannot deny. 
But while there are obstacles, they are not insurmountable. Every principal 
who really desires to give his pupils the best possible education will attempt 
to work out a practical program of supervision within his school, irrespective 
of the size of the institution. 


The Functions of Supervision—Modern supervision is based upon a 
spirit of cooperation. It assumes that teachers are intelligent and that there 
are individual differences among teachers as among pupils. It believes that all 
cannot and should not follow the same exact patterns of teaching. It assumes 
that teachers and supervisors should, as equals, cooperatively purpose, plan, 
execute, and evaluate the program of teaching in a given classroom. Under this 
democratic, and more effective concept the function of supervision becomes: 
Democratic group leadership applied to bettering the conditions which sur- 
round learning. Such leadership insists that the aims of education as subscribed 
to by a given school system shall guide the teacher in her work, but realizes 
that there is no one best way of achieving desired results, because teaching is 
an art and not a science, even though educators do use science in attacking 
their problems. 

What are some of the characteristics of this modern, democratic group 
leadership which we call supervision ? : 

1. It seeks to discover latent creative ability in teachers and gives such 
ability both opportunity for expression and legitimate recognition. 

2. It recognizes individual differences in teachers and capitalizes upon 
unique potentialities rather than attempting to “pour all into the same mould.” 

3. It is democratic, seeking the participation of teachers in determining 
policies and procedures. 

4. It conserves the energies of teachers and does not permit too many 


inconsequential demands upon their time. 


5. It sees that teachers are implemented with the tools they need in proper 
balance. 


*Excerpts from a study made by the Colorado Association of Elementary Schools. 
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6. It demonstrates, it does not dictate—for dictation breeds resentment, and 
curtailed expenditure of enthusiastic effort. 


How to Find Time for Supervision—Especially in the case of the teach- 
ing principal in the small school, those charged with responsibility for educa- 
tional results find lack of time one of the principal obstacles in the way of a 
program of supervision. The principal must organize his school in order to 
find time to supervise. It is indeed true as one of the older yearbooks of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation puts it—“Good administration precedes good supervision.” In the first 
place, budget your own time. You will be more likely to achieve a time schedule 
if you plan one. Plan a bulletin or handbook regarding routines which will 
answer teachers’ questions. Yard duty, assemblies, use of the auditorium and 
other special rooms and equipment, conferences with teachers, and office hours 
for parents, are examples of items which may be scheduled in advance for a 
month, a semester, or a year, thereby saving time and energy which may be 
used in supervision. 


Supervisory Techniques—There are devices and techniques which have 
stood the test of time which the supervisory officer has at his command, which 
will assist in helping teachers to locate and solve their problems. Many are 
applicable in situations where no classroom visits are possible and so are of 
benefit to the teaching principal. All have merit. None are “foolproof,” as they 
are tools which take skill and experience to use. Yet each supervisory officer 
should experiment with all of these techniques to find which are applicable in 
his situation. 


ference is that of teacher growth and consequent better teaching through helping 
the teacher locate and to solve her problems. Many teacher problems can be 
located and the teacher helped toward a solution which is worthwhile, without 
classroom visitation being involved. However, the two devices should usually 


go hand in hand, if possible. The wise supervisor, through a well prepared and | 
well executed conference, locates with the teacher a problem they both think | 


should be attacked. Cooperatively through pre-visitation conferences, they can 
save an immense amount of time in shortcutting the ‘fact finding” visit. The 
supervisor’s visit can then be made in terms of a specific problem. 

Group Conferences—Group conferences and teachers’ professional meet- 
ings are an old technique of supervision. While supervisors list them as ex- 
tremely helpful, most teachers feel that they are not as helpful as several other 
devices. Research regarding teachers’ meetings gives evidence that teachers find 
small group meetings more helpful than large gatherings, and that such group 
conferences should consider problems which are vital to that group. 

Demonstration Teaching—Demonstration teaching, when carried out by 
competent persons, may be an important means of acquainting teachers with 
sound methods of procedure and approved materials of instruction. Although 
especially valuable to beginning teachers, demonstrations may prove profit- 
able to experienced teachers. When capable classroom teachers are available, 
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the principal has as his responsibility, the planning and execution of superior 
demonstrations rather than the actual teaching in such situations. The 
demonstrators should always talk over the lesson with the observers both 
before and after the demonstration so that no one is left in doubt regarding 
the purposes and procedures involved in the lesson. 

Teacher Intervisitation—This is one of the oldest and yet one of the most 
effective supervisory techniques. Provision for such visitation usually fol- 
lows one of the following patterns: (1) requiring all teachers to visit on a 
certain day, usually in a neighboring school or school system; (2) allowing 
teachers to visit others upon their own request; (3) requesting that a given 
teacher visit another teacher for a specific purpose. The supervisor’s part in 
a program of intervisitation should be that of arranging for the visits in 
advance. 


Bulletin Boards—The bulletin board has long been recognized as one 
valuable means of promoting learning. Although widely used by teachers, 
the average principal or supervisor has made little use of bulletin board dis- 
plays as a supervisory device. In preparing and collecting materials for dis- 
play the principal should select a problem or topic which shall, for the time 
being, become a “center of interest” for teachers. He should then select 
materials for display which relate to the problem under consideration. Per- 
haps during the period of display a faculty meeting may be held to consider 
and discuss the materials displayed. Clippings, cartoons, and short and to 
the point articles, (underlined so that “he who runs may read,”) should be 
attractively mounted on the board. Teachers will come to look forward to the 
bulletin board displays of the principal, if they are pertinent, interesting, 
attractively arranged, and frequently changed. 

Bulletins—Bulletins have long been used as a device to inform and 
stimulate teachers. These bulletins may be of several different types, but 
usually are concerned with (a) giving information regarding the administra- 
tion of a school, a department or a school system, or (b) directing the growth 
of the teacher in service. 

Tests and Their Interpretation—The alert principal cannot afford to 
ignore tests as a technique which may bear real fruit in improving the learn- 
ing situation within a given school. The interpretation of test results should 
become a cooperative activity on the part of teacher and supervisor or prin- 
cipal. Such cooperative interpretation and the resulting plan of action may 
become a most useful supervisory technique. The discovery of the difficulties 
and shortcomings in skills covered in the test and the remedial measures 
developed to overcome shortcomings may be most helpful in improving 
learning. The results of a survey test may be used by a principal or supervisor 
as the basis for group discussions of the faculty from which will be de- 
veloped school wide programs of action to improve weaknesses revealed and 
to capitalize upon strengths indicated. 

Professional Reading—The principal or supervisor may make a real 
contribution to the improvement of learning within a school by calling the 
attention of teachers to important pertinent professional books and periodical 
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literature. This may be done by use of the bulletin board, by mentioning 
such materials in the course of a faculty meeting, by marking and handing 
a book or article to a given teacher with some such comment as, “I have 
found this very stimulating, and I believe you will find it interesting, too,” 
by reporting upon such readings briefly in a faculty meeting or asking a 
teacher to do so. 


Stimulating Ex perimentation—The alert teacher is always looking for 
better ways of doing the job she knows she must do. She takes the experi- 
mental attitude of “just because a method is old is no reason why I should 
discard it and just because a procedure is new is no reason why I should be 
afraid to try it.” The principal or supervisor who desires to improve the 
teaching and learning situation within a school would do well to foster and 
guide this spirit, especially with the more able teachers. 


Written Teacher Objectives—Some principals and superintendents have 
found that an excellent device for stimulating a better classroom teaching 
program is that of requiring teachers to turn in at the end of the first three 
weeks of school (after she knows her class rather well), a relatively brief 
analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of her group and the measures she 
feels she should institute to build upon strengths and eliminate weaknesses. 
Such written statements become the basis for teacher-principal planning and 
action, and if rightly used may become the “springboard” from which is 
launched a vital program of supervision, especially when the principal can- 





not give as much time as is desirable to classroom visitation. 


Supplying Subject Materials and Source Units—Principals and super- 
visors should be constantly on the alert for materials which will be useful to 
teachers in developing units of work. These materials may include subject 
matter background materials for teacher consumption, or materials which 
pupils can use or examples of ways in which other teachers have carried out} 
a given type of unit successfully. 


: 
' 
' 
' 
' 
; 


Classroom Visits—For the principal who teaches full time. classroom 
visits, for sufficient length of time to really be an effective help in super- 
vision, are difficult, if not impossible. When visits to a teacher’s room during 
school time are impossible, a fairly accurate picture of what is going on in 
classrooms may be secured by requiring written plans and policies from 
teachers at stated intervals ; once each semester is suggested as a convenient 
unit of time for such plans. When visits are possible, it is usually better to 
schedule them in advance instead of surprising teachers. Teachers then d 
not take the principal’s visit as purely an inspection. A conference should 
follow a visit, but with sufficient time between the visit and the conference 
for adequate preparation by the principal. 

Supervision is by far the most important part of the work of the ele: 
mentary school principal. If this important duty is to be well accomplished 
it must be planned, and the principal who is alert will experiment with various 
techniques of supervision to determine which are the most effective in his 
particular school situation. 
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Reading Readiness and Reading Goals 


Emmett A. Betts 


Research Professor and Director of the Reading Clinic, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


All teachers—from kindergarten through college—should keep in mind the 
goals of reading instruction. These can be briefly enumerated as: (1) to know 
when needs can be satisfied through reading, (2) to know how to locate infor- 
mation pertinent to a given problem, (3) to know how to select and evaluate 
information, (4) to know how to organize and apply information for retention 
and for communication to others, and (5) to know how to improve compre- 
hension and retention of information. The relative importance of these basic 
skills, abilities, attitudes, and information varies with the needs of the learner. 
In one situation the learner may require information to solve a problem while 
in another situation his recreational needs may be the primary consideration. 
Furthermore, he is likely to make more frequent use of silent reading than of 
oral reading, but oral reading skills may be equally crucial in many life situa- 
tions. It is important to remember, however, that the whole program of reading 
instruction has its foundations systematically laid in the kindergarten and 
primary grades and that the development of this important facet (i.e. reading ) 
of language is a perennial problem for teachers at all instructional levels. 

The specific skills, abilities, attitudes, and information—expressed in terms 
of goals of reading instruction—are means to an end. In the past, there has 
been some evidence to the effect that reading was taught as an end in itself. 
By means of considered guidance in all activities involving reading, the 
modern teacher looks toward the development of learnings that lead the pupil 
to enjoy reading and to desire to use it as an effective social tool. 

The goals of reading instruction as well as the specifics of the reading pro- 
gram should dictate the nature of the reading readiness activities. It will be 
granted that not all activities for five and six year olds who are being prepared 
for reading instruction are directed toward reading or larger language goals. 
Reading is only one approach to learning, only one of the many complex types 
of adjustments the child must make to life. The development of basic reading 
skills, abilities, attitudes, and information is rooted in the reading readiness, 
or preparatory, period. 

First, it is essential for individuals at all age levels to know when their 
needs can be satisfied through reading. Since this is a major goal of reading 
instruction, it automatically becomes a major goal for the teacher who provides 
guidance in reading readiness. The child cannot be taught to read “reading” at 
a given hour in the day because he reads literature, reads and studies science, 
and so on. Reading is a process, not a subject. Hence, reading ability is the 
basis of most school activities, and therefore, should be developed in a manner 
that permits the child to acquire it as naturally as he learned to talk. For sheer 
pleasure, the child is taught to turn to story books, poetry, and verse. To solve 
problems, he is taught to read for information which may take him to a globe, 
an encyclopedia, a science book, and so on. Reading interests first appear before 
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systematic instruction is initiated and require nurture throughout the child’s 
school career. The teacher who knows how to provide systematic guidance in 
reading readiness keeps in mind this goal of knowing when needs can be 
satisfied through reading. 

Second, location of information in books, newspapers, magazines, and the 
like is a goal of reading instruction and a natural development for an inquiring 
young mind. With a teacher alert to the objectives of reading instruction, the 
five and six year old can be led to a curiosity about books and a desire to read 
quite as naturally as he learned to talk. Before the child can gain insight into 
reading as a social tool, the teacher must have clear notions of socialized read- 
ing situations. The school library or the local library should become a source of 
pleasure and information for children during the reading readiness period. 
Whether or not a school, city, or county library is available, the reading 
corner, or center, in the classroom should whet the reading appetites of chil- 
dren. While obviously it is not desirable to emphasize specific location of 
information skills and abilities during this reading readiness period, it is during 
this time that attitudes, information, and certain elementary skills are brought 
into bud. At certain times, the teacher can demonstrate her ability to find stories, 
poems, verse,-and information. At other times, pupils are attracted to the read- 
ing table for browsing and the study of picture books. Finally, location of 


information is a basic goal of reading instruction, therefore, it must have its | 


beginnings in a reading readiness program. 
Third, the selection and evaluation of reading matter is a major goal of 
reading instruction that, therefore, becomes a basic element in a reading readi- 





ness program. It is not enough to teach when to read and where to find the | 
information. From a number of sources, pertinent material must be selected. | 
For example, the price that children place on a given commodity in their class | 


grocery store cannot be gotten by the visitation of one store because prices 


vary. Likewise, opinions about bears, for example, vary widely. Not long ago, | 
. ° ° ° 2 

story books contained statements about bears that did not square with scientific | 
. . . . . . . u 

facts. When a child reports erroneous information during a discussion period, 


he may be “called’”’ by one of his contemporaries or he may be questioned by 
the teacher. (Hence, the need arises to teach children how to question cour- 
teously.) Verification requires the selection of appropriate sources and the 
evaluation of the information in terms of the point in question. While the 
children may not be able to do the actual reading themselves, they can, through 


adequate guidance by an alert teacher, be started on their way to critical ap- | 


praisal of what they read. 
Fourth, the organization of information is a basic goal of reading instruc- 
tion that contributes to comprehension, retention, and action upon the basis of 


the information. Since organization of information is a basic element in reading | 
ability, it must have its roots in the reading readiness program—children must | 


be prepared to organize for use what they glean from reading. During the | 
reading readiness period, the organization of information comes into play in’ 


several types of situations. Pupils are organizing shared information when they 
dictate to the teacher for recording on the blackboard their notions about air- 
planes, pets, and other topics which they are preparing to study systematically. 
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Organization ability is being developed when questions to be answered are 
dictated as the purposes for the study of a given unit. Organization is brought 
into play again when the unit is summarized by means of experience records 
(reading charts), a program, and the like. The organized use of information 
is apparent in developing the sequence for an orange box movie, in preparing 
a dramatization, in use of proportion in a drawing of pilot and airplane, and 
so on. In all these instances, revisions may bring about more pupil development 
than the original planning. Organization permits the final relating of informa- 
tion to the problem. 

Fifth, comprehension and retention of information—outcomes of effective 
instruction—is one of the primary goals of reading instruction and, therefore, 
is of major concern to the teacher in charge of reading readiness activities. At 
the pre-reading level, power, depth, and accuracy of comprehension is developed 
by means of worthwhile experiences with facts, oral language activities, and 
pupil organizations of information (dictated to the teacher or otherwise). It 
becomes, then, the duty of the teacher to provide a wide range of experiences— 
varying from the direct to the vicarious—to see that pupils have opportunities 
to solve problems and relate facts, to make use of pupil experiefices for extend- 
ing and refining vocabulary (i. e., to know what words stand for), to capitalize 
on opportunities for developing sentence sense and for organizing sentences in 
meaningful sequences, to develop correct, speech habits, to give some practice 
in selecting the essentials for remembrance, and to promote strong motives for 
reading. The period of preparation for systematic instruction in reading is the 
time to begin building the foundation of comprehension. 

Summary—The wide range of capacities, abilities, and interests among 
pupils in the kindergarten-primary school makes it imperative that all the 
teachers in this school unit should be doing something about reading readiness. 
In fact, there are children in the intermediate grades who are not ready for 
systematic reading instruction or who are very low achievers in reading. All 
these pupils—those who have not learned to read and the very low achievers— 
present various types of reading readiness problems. 

The major goals of reading instruction merit careful evaluation and con- 
sideration by those dealing with the preparation of pupils for reading activities. 
Groundwork for the development of efficient reading habits is done in the 
preparatory period. Before the teacher of pre-reading groups can plan effec- 
tively a reading readiness program he must have clearly in mind the nature of 
the activities for which the pupils are being prepared. The goals of reading 
instruction give direction to the reading readiness program. 





“The principalship is another key position, as the principal is largely 
responsible for creating conditions conducive to good teaching in the school. 
No effort should be neglected to improve the caliber of professional leader- 
ship in this position.”—Francis Chase, VIRGINIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
September, 1943. 
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The Summer’s Harvest for Geographic Education 





Thomas M. Gilland 


Principal, Noss Laboratory School and Director of Student Teaching, State Teachers 
College, California, Pennsylvania 


Many opportunities during the summer for assembling study materials— | 


pictures, maps, word matter, statistical data and perhaps specimens, too, now 
present the problem of evaluating, classifying, organizing, and filing them in 
terms of usefulness of geographic education. 

Measuring sticks will assist with the solution of this task. Some general 
suggestions for evaluating materials for geographic education are: (1) geo- | 
graphic quality of the data or tool; (2) significance of the data relative to the | 
pertinent geography of the area or region; (3) quality of the product—clear- | 
ness, accuracy, completeness, and effectiveness. The material should have | 
geographic quality in itself or when it is associated with another tool—picture, 
word matter, map, etc., and there should result a learning possibility for evolv- 
ing a geographic relationship. The significance of the data, whether appearing 
on a picture, map, or in word or statistical form, in relation to the specific 
region must be determined in evaluating each tool finally. Does it present a 
really important phase of the region or is it an atypical, merely spectacular, | 
aspect? If the latter, then the search for really significant geographic material 
must continue. The qualities of construction of the tool also enter into the | 
evaluation process. Is it clear, truthful, complete, and really effective for | 
expressing that or those particular ideas ? 





Pictures in Geographic Education—Pictures may be classified into three 
major groups with, of course, border cases. They range from those of high 
geographic quality to those of little or no geographic significance: (1) truly 
geographic pictures; (2) dominantly natural item pictures; (3) dominantly 
culture or human item pictures. 

The more truly geographic picture presents one or more definite human 
phases, as objects, activities or conditions, and one or more related nature items 
of topography, soil, climate, water, mineral or other “nature” resources. This 
designation is based on the modern concept of geography—namely, the inter- 
relationships under activities and conditions—between the natural environ- | 
ment and human characteristics of a given region. 

In nature item pictures phases of nature, as topography, soil, evidences of 
climate, vegetation, water resources, animal life or mineral resources, are pre- 
dominant. To use such pictures effectively in geographic education the learner 
must have in association some data of the related human aspects of the region, 
in picture form, if possible, because of its concreteness, but not necessarily a | 
picture. Then he can evolve one or more geographic relationships of that region. | 
Again, it is urged that care should be exercised in determining to what degree | 
the phases shown and the geographic relationships are really significant to that 
particular region. | 

In culture item pictures, items of human objects, activities, and conditions | 
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predominate or appear exclusively. Here, then, another picture or other learn- 
ing medium, presenting significant data of the natural environment is needed 
for the learner to evolve geographic relationships pertinent to that region. 

There are occasions when purely nature item and predominantly human 
item pictures are useful in helping the learner acquire a more accurate and 
satisfying concept of an individual idea. The general view of the topography of 
an area or a large school interior view of a typical house are examples. The 
search for functional pictures continues year in and year out. 


Maps—Characteristics of effective maps were suggested in the February, 
1943, issue of The National Elementary Principal, page 105. It is urged that 
the size or scale, as well as type of projection of each map be given thoughtful 
consideration, in so far as the projection can be determined. There are occasions 
when a small scale map is sufficient ; in other situations only large scale maps 
have educational usefulness. 

This matter of size applies likewise to globes. Also, a purely political globe 
presents dominantly “human item” data whereas a physical-political globe has 
far more geographic quality. This is true also of physical-political maps. Several 
newspaper and magazine maps during the past summer were physical-political, 
hence those publishers deserve commendation. 

Careful consideration of the widely varying characteristics of maps col- 
lected during the summer afford functional activities for keenly alert pupils. 
Let there be clear distinction made between a map—a presentation of items in 
a certain region and drawn to a definite scale and a sketching (artistic or other- 
wise) of items localized in a given place. The first is based on authority ; the 
second is primarily a guess or an approximation. 

It would be interesting and socially valuable for pupils and teacher to 
tabulate frequencies of strong and of weak characteristics of maps collected. 
(The author is interested in receiving letters from those who conduct such 
studies, particularly to discover (1) which characteristics they find most fre- 
quently existing in the maps, (2) which most frequently omitted, and (3) which 
authors or agencies are found to produce the more accurate and useful maps. ) 
This activity might be climaxed by corresponding with the author, if his name 
appears on the map, or the agency responsible for its production, either ex- 
pressing commendation for adherence to high standards, such as scale, grid, 
date, related physical features, etc., which those maps included or requesting 
that in future publications, certain characteristics, heretofore omitted, be in- 
cluded. 

Several announcements in articles, by platform lecturers and others, as 
well as by some summer school instructors urging that all maps except polar 
projection maps be cast into the scrap heap should provoke intensive reflection 
and discussion by principal, teacher, and pupils. What do you think about such 
wholesale discard of maps? What reasons can be offered to substantiate such 
behavior ? If you do not agree, what guides in the use of projections other than 
polar do you advise? 





Word Matter and Statistics—Extreme care is urged in analyzing, evaluat- 
ing, and classifying, so as to accept or reject, individual items of apparent 
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geographic significance shown in these two media of learning. It is time well 
spent to guide pupils, as well as train ourselves as principals and teachers, in 
evolving criteria for discriminating (1) between truths, half-truths, and un- 
truths; (2) between significant and insignificant data; (3) between complete 
and incomplete findings; (4) between present day and “former days” data; 
(5) between sound and merely spectacular hypotheses, and so on. Geography 
is a tremendously complex field of knowledge and techniques. There are 
numerous by-paths into which students can too readily wander from the sig- 
nificant and potent cores of geography. Only thoughtful teachers, well prepared 
in both geography and geographic education, should be entrusted with the 
highly important privileges and responsibilities of directing pupils’ learnings 
in geographic education. 


Perhaps the principal and teachers will decide it worthwhile to have pupils | 


display the results of the Summer Harvest as an exhibit to be visited by parents 
and friends of the school. 

' In addition to the various tools that can be assembled for a geography file 
in the classroom or elsewhere in the school, pupils, teachers and other inter- 


ested helpers have probably discovered sources where learning materials may | 
be consulted or borrowed. Such references can also be filed by “country” or 


” 


type of region and by “commodity,” or by “climatic region” or other func- 
tional nature item classification. The principal’s office, school library or other 
general workshop might be the advisable place for such a file, where similar 
reference files for science, art, music, history, literature, etc., are maintained 
to be consulted by any interested persons. Let us remember there is urgent 
need for immediate functional and “reasoning” adult preparation in geographic 
education at once. 

It has also been found worthwhile for each teacher to have a reference file 
constructed recording as accurately as possible materials that each child in that 
class has in his own home that might be useful in the geography studies of 
that class. Of course, teacher and pupils will discover, if they do not already 
know, what worthwhile as well as nearly worthless reference books or sets of 
encyclopedia are in the school. Let us guide pupils and teachers to distinguish 
the good from the bad—life demands the use of this skill and attitude every 
day that we live in a democracy. 

Let us also inculcate the habit of having pupils and teachers realize that 
these various reference files are constantly active where references as well as 
actual geographic tools are added, removed, and modified. Geographic educa- 
tion requires a well equipped workshop. 

In the principal’s office additional useful sources may be filed—(1) ref- 
erences to special sets of lantern slides or films having wholesome instructional 
value, now available from some government agencies, utilities, and other 
sources, (2) experiences of pupils and teachers who have lived with “geo- 
graphic” eyes during this summer and on previous occasions (in fact, each 
teacher might well construct a file for her own needs in this respect), (3) com- 
munications from and current visits of persons in the military services and 
civil government representatives, commercial and publicity travelers, etc. The 
experiences of men and women in military service and in our government's 
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civil affairs division, especially those dealing with Lend Lease, other govern- 
ment department representatives in Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, etc., 
may be very purposeful in geographic education. Their presentations should 
not necessarily be considered the “full” geography of a region. Also, wartime 
conditions will probably restrict them from answering all questions. 


Problems Facing Geography Education—In some schools sequences 
based on gradation of learning difficulties in geographic education have been 
completely abandoned and only those areas appearing in current news are being 
studied regardless of the school grade and thus regardless of what previous 
experiences the pupils have or have not had in geographic education. 

In many schools the teacher and pupils are following the geography text- 
books published and purchased before Pearl Harbor—in fact, before the 
Munich conference. 

If neither of the above policies meets with your approval, what do you 
advocate? The questions of “what” and “how” in geographic education today 
are major problems confronting every elementary school principal. The author 
will welcome your personal views on these problems. Our behaviors in these 
matters will exercise a profound influence on the lives of our boys and girls 
who bear the responsibility of holding the peace which we trust this war shall 
win. Incomplete and erroneous geographic learnings—(1) subject matter 
data; (2) skills with geographical tools; (3) intellectual and emotional atti- 
tudes—may produce a tremendous harvest of trouble during the next fifty 
years. Have not German and Japanese schools of the past twenty or more 
years given abundant proof? 

Accordingly, let us work cooperatively in analyzing intensively geographic 
education for the duration and after! 





EDUCATIONAL A NEW APPOINTMENT 


CONSULTANT On September 1, Dr. Walter D. 
Our first president of the DESP, Cocking became the Managing Editor 
Leonard Power, now is first inde- of Tur ScHoot Executive. Dr. 
pendent Educational Consultant. 
Twenty-two years ago Dr. Power 
planned the course which this organi- ; 
zation has followed. Now he has set tot of curriculum, professor of educa- 
up an office in New York City and tion, dean of a College of Education, 
“hung out his shingle” as Educa- and a member of the Advisory Board 
tional Consultant. of Tue ScHoot Executive—his 
Dr. Power is well prepared by : 
training and experience to render a 
valuable service to educators and 
others who are doing an educational standing are now being made available 
job. to the public. 


Cocking’s wealth of experience,—as 
a rural teacher, superintendent, direc- 


strong personal sense of justice, and 
his breadth of professional under- 
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Aladdin Rubs Educational Lamp 


Leonard Power 
Educational Consultant, 2 West 45 Street, New York, New York 


Aladdin, in this case, was the president of the School Board of Columbia 
School District, No. 33, J. Karl Leaverton. Henry Kaiser, shipbuilder, was 
demanding educational facilities for the children of ten thousand of his workers 
for whom Uncle Sam was building homes in a little school district having a 
single school of six classrooms. 

This demand was made in October, 1942. Uncle Sam’s new homes were 
to be occupied in February, 1943. There was absolutely nothing on the site 
except a few acres which had been reserved for schools by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. Such then was the problem which confronted Dr. Leaver- 
ton and which required him to become a modern Aladdin. 

The United States Office of Education sent the writer to make a prelimi- 
nary survey of the situation in October, 1942. It soon became apparent that 
the regional representative of the U. S. Office of Education, Bluford F. Minor, 
could not follow through on the necessary detail planning and at the same 
time plan the school needs of some thirty-odd other critical defense areas in 
the states of Washington and Oregon. Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker, upon the urgent appeal of Dr. Leaverton and his school board, 
assigned the writer to do what seemed to be well-nigh impossible, but the 
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guardian spirit of the Lamp of Education was awaiting a summons. As it | 
actually worked out, a more appropriate name for this modern Geni would be | 
Friendly Cooperation, for within three days from the time of my return, on — 


November 18, 1942, the State Superintendent had nominated a committee of 
educational leaders to assist in this novel undertaking. These leaders included 
C. A. Howard, President of the Teachers Colleges of Oregon; J. R. Jewell, 
Dean of the College of Education, and Alfred Powers, Dean of Creative 
Writings, the Extension Division, as representatives of the University of 
Oregon; Rex Putnam, State Superintendent, Lester Wilcox, Assistant State 
Superintendent, and Roy Cannon, County Superintendent of Multnomah 
County. 

The new school system, based on data at hand, would need to accommo- 
date approximately four thousand children. The school day would need to be 
long enough to take care of the children from the time their parents went to 


work (both parents in many families) until the time they returned, roughly 


from 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. The ages of the children to be cared for would need to be 
extended downward to include all children above the age of two years. The 
school term would need to be twelve full months and the school week seven 
days. In other words, this school system would need to provide complete care 
throughout the day, the week, and the year. This complete care includes pro- 
viding meals, rest facilities, and recreational and educational facilities. On 
November 18 there was nothing on hand except two school sites and the spirit 
of willingness to undertake the impossible which was so easily caught in an 
atmosphere where ships were being built like magic. 
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Mr. Kaiser attributes his speedy production of ships to his ability to solve 
the problem of the flow of materials. I resolved upon a similar plan. I wanted 
the buildings, the faculty, and the children to meet on a certain date, and so 
planned the budget first, the buildings next, and the personnel last. No sooner 
were these plans put in rough form and ea by the Board of Education, 
the State Department of Education, and the U. S. Office of Education, than 
the three separate operations began moving werd the educational assembly 
line. 

The first tangible evidence that something was going on was to be found 
in a suite of four offices that were rented in a large downtown office building 
in Portland, for District No. 33 is adjacent to that city. The new community, 
situated between Portland, Oregon, and Vancouver, Washington, had already 
been christened Vanport. 

The first employee was the new business manager, an accountant, F. J. 
Crowley, who was a clerk of the school board, and who was willing to give up 
his job and devote full time to the new school problem. With Mr. Crowley’s 
assistance, the offices were furnished with desks, typewriters, and necessary 
files, and a clerical staff was employed. 

The budget-making job was largely done by Mr. Minor and Mr. Wilcox. 
The funds were all to be supplied by the Federal Works Agency, under the 
provisions of the Lanham Act. 

The architect who was planning the houses set part of his staff to work 
with me on the new schools. The shortage of critical materials in this area 
required us to plan buildings which would ordinarily accommodate only half 
of the number of children that were to eventually use them. We got around this 
problem by planning a modified platoon schedule which used every classroom 
and special room all day long. Each building was provided with adequate class- 
rooms, a gymnasium, a library, an auditorium, a cafeteria, and a kindergarten 
suite. The children below kindergarten age were accommodated in special build- 
ings on approximately thirteen small scattered play centers. Each of these 
centers included a modern nursery school room with rest, toilet, and kitchen 
facilities. The play sheds were covered and enclosed on three sides, with one 
side serving as the nursery school wall. 

The standards for the educational personnel were developed by the Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee, headed by State Superintendent Rex Putnam. 
These standards were the highest for the state. The new superintendent was 
required to hold a doctor’s degree and have at least ten years’ practical experi- 
ence in school administration. The directors of guidance, physical education, 
fine arts, and attendants, were required to hold master’s degrees and to have 
no less than five years’ appropriate experience. These same requirements were 
set for the principals. When it came to the teachers, Dr. Putnam helped to solve 
a knotty problem regarding state certification requirements. These were waived 
for the reasonable time required for the new teachers to secure state certifi- 
cates, and temporary certificates were issued to out-of-state teachers. 

A check of the teachers’ colleges showed that there already existed a short- 
age of teachers in the states of Oregon and Washington. The problem of 
recruitment was attacked by a large classified advertisement which was placed 
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in the Sunday issue of a Portland newspaper having a state-wide circulation. 
The salaries of the teachers were held at the average level for the state of 
Oregon, but the full twelve months’ term increased them to approximately one- 
third. It was this factor, perhaps, more than any other which brought back 
into the teaching profession many teachers who had gone to work in business 
and industry. Job freezing had not yet gone into effect, and many recruits came 
right out of the shipyards, with the knowledge and consent of the management. 

A staff of three interviewers was required for a period of approximately 
three weeks. These interviewers checked the credentials of the applicants and 
determined their fitness to take the examinations which were required of all 
applicants. Examinations were prepared jointly by the University of Oregon 
and the Oregon State Teachers’ Colleges, and members of the faculties of 
these institutions read and scored the examination papers. The examination 
for the candidates for the position of superintendent was both written and oral. 
The oral examination was attended by the Advisory Committee and the entire 
Board of Education, and the Board of Education made the final selection of 
James T. Hamilton, formerly of Reed College, Portland, Oregon. The second 
candidate was employed as assistant superintendent. 

The plans included bringing the personnel on to the job in the following 
order: the superintendent was to be employed approximately two months 
before the opening of the schools, his assistant, the principals, and the super- 
visors were to be employed approximately six weeks before the schools were 
to be opened, and the teachers were to be employed approximately three weeks 
before the opening of the schools, thus allowing for a brief period of curriculum 
planning, administration planning, and general understanding of the unique 
conditions under which the new staff of approximately 200 persons would 
work. The superintendent was elected, December 18. The schools were built 
and equipped and the faculty was ready when the children arrived early in 
February. Thus a modern Aladdin experienced the joy of rubbing the Educa- 
tional Lamp, and educators proved that they could operate with the necessary 
skill and speed to launch an educational system in record-breaking time. This 
system is now the second largest in the state of Oregon and serves a population 
of approximately forty thousand. 

The project described above was unique only in the fact that a very small 
school system suddenly expanded forty-fold. While this project was under way 
some three hundred other communities were applying for Federal aid to meet 
their new burdens, due to the rapid expansion of war industries and military 
establishments. Among these. on our West Coast, were Bremerton, Washing- 
ton; Vallejo and San Diego, California, and in some 95 other communities in 
these states. The total expenditures for school buildings and maintenance, 
through Federal grants, approximated $50,000,000. 





“ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—The Frontline of Democracy” is the new yearbook 
which is being sent to 1943-44 members of the Department. Send your dues in now. 
A Study Guide for use with this 22nd Yearbook is available. 
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A Twelve-Point Program for Elementary 


Education in Wartime’ 


M. E. Bruce 
Superintendent of Schools, East St. Louis, Illinois 





It is true that the American people, particularly the Federal agencies, have 
called on the schools for many types of service. This is as it should be, for the 
schools in most communities are the best equipped public service centers and 
have the best trained staffs. We are one of society’s primary agencies. As such 
we cannot prevent the schools from feeling the impact of the war and should 
not expect them to be shielded from it. 

Mere participation in the registrations, rationings, salvage campaigns, and 
stamp and bond sales in an extra-curricular way is not enough to qualify us 
as having a true wartime program of education. We must go further. It is true 
that children in the elementary schools at this time will probably not see service 
in the armed forces during this war. Nevertheless, for schools to attempt to 
carry on “as usual” would be to ignore those lessons shown clearly by war 
experiences and to fail to meet obvious needs growing out of the war emergency 
as well as the necessity for being prepared to keep the peade which is to follow. 

In order to unify the wartime activities in the elementary schools of East 
St. Louis, which may be deemed advisable, however, it is proposed that the 
following twelve-point program shall be followed. If it seems to some that it 
does not involve sufficient deviation from school ‘‘as usual,” it must be realized 
that if we are to build a strong America our schools cannot set aside a great 
part of the regular program. The basic aims of peacetime education (health, 
mastery of tools of learning, preparation for worthy home-membership, under- 
standing of social and economic issues, training for leisure, vocational prepara- 
tion, and ethical character) are also essentials in time of war. Constants in 
peacetime education need largely to remain constants in a wartime era, so that 
in the major educational goals at least there is no conflict. Our program, there- 
fore, instead of being a program of eliminating the old and introducing the new, 
is a program characterized in the main by new emphases and re-direction. 

Ready obedience—To promote this type of obedience much practice will 
be necessary. It must be based fundamentally on self-government. It will 
undoubtedly be easier for the teacher to set up rules for the use of pens and 
pencils, scissors, hammer and saws, paint and paper, but if allowed to set up 
their own rules pupils will not only learn to live safely and economically but 
will be getting practice in the techniques of democracy. It will also undoubtedly 
be easier for the teacher to demand and secure a militaristic type of obedience 
to rules of her own making, but if she guides the thinking of her pupils so that 
they see the necessity for quick and ready compliance to the rules of the schools, 
she builds the type of morale that makes the American soldier the effective 
fighting man that he is today. 

The need for real work—Now as never before is revealed the need for 





*A portion of a study made for the East St. Louis, Illinois Public Schools. 
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accuracy and skill; and accuracy and skill come only from intelligent per- 
sistent application and drill. It is surprising to all of us how little a child learns 
when he is apathetic to the material or problem at hand, and how fast and how 
much he can learn when he has a driving urge to do so. The war in many 
instances is providing this driving urge and we must be quick to capitalize upon 
it. Persistent drill, tiresome as it may be, now becomes a matter of revitalized 
morale. High wartime enthusiasm can be made to contribute to its develop- 
ment. Accuracy of comprehension in reading, and accuracy, thoroughness, and 
skill in arithmetic are proving to be real wartime assets. Accuracy, skill, and 
appreciation of thoroughness should be re-emphasized in all subject fields. 

Emphasis on reading—How may we best orient our basic program in read- 
ing in the elementary grades to meet the needs of the real-life problems brought 
about by the present world war emergency? By means of radio, press, and 
motion pictures, and by means of friendly conversation, children are being 
constantly exposed to war problems, hence the challenge which confronts every 
classroom teacher today—modifying the teaching-learning program to the 
extent that pupils may be encouraged to take a greater part in learning about 
and sharing in the thinking of the country so that each may feel the lift from 
seeing his own activities a part of the greater whole. 

Being able to read whether it be for problem solving or for appreciation 
and content is made doubly important by the needs of the war program. Not 
only teachers of reading, but all teachers, should carry a share of the responsi- 
bility for its development. It is even more necessary now than before. 

Accuracy, thoroughness, and the functional aspects of arithmetic—The 
teacher of arithmetic anxious to serve the needs of the country and to prepare 
youth for positions in industry and war service must realize first that the 
advanced study of mathematics hinges on the mastery of the fundamentals in 
the early grades. Here the child develops confidence and liking for mathematics 
or develops a feeling of inferiority and a desire to shun it. 

In the application of wartime lessons to the teaching of arithmetic the 
following may be listed as guiding principles: (1) accuracy and thoroughness 
must be stressed ; (2) arithmetic to be effective must be functional, not merely 
a mechanical meaningless drill; (3) teachers of arithmetic must strive to de- 
velop in their pupils a greater understanding of the concepts of numbers and 
processes (this applies equally from the first through the eighth grades) ; 
(4) in the latter grades greater emphasis should be laid on common and deci- 
mal fractions, ratio, and scale drawings; (5) more practice in speedy mental 
arithmetic should be provided ; and (6) the use of material for motivation that 
is derived from mathematics related to the war program is highly desirable. 

Global concept of geography as it relates to war and to peace—lIt is im- 
perative now to think of “global” geography instead of “flat map” geography. 
This is made necessary, of course, by the extraordinary rapidity of the develop- 
ment of the airplane. The airlines of the future will cut across country in a 
manner which will astound persons who have not become air-minded. Since 
by far the greater number of important countries of the world and much of the 
greater land areas of the world lie north of the equator, and since our air 
routes in many instances are being established as great circle routes directly 
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across the North Polar regions, we must study global geography as related to 
the “top of the world.” Furthermore, we are now compelled to study distances 
in terms of hours instead of miles. 

History in wartime—Wartime teaching of history should pay special atten- 
tion to the study of the causes of war and the problems connected with the 
establishment and maintenance of peace. Any comprehensive study of this 
problem must involve the development in our teaching of a number of leading 
principles and concepts. Among these are the following: 


A. A study of what happens when nations disagree or have conflicting aims 
and interests: 


1. Steps and measures taken to dissolve and avoid impending conflicts 
that fall short of war 


2. A study of the steps leading to actual war and the economic, social, and 
political results of war 


3. The problems of establishing and maintaining peace. 


3B. Problems of International Relationships. 

Adapting elementary science to war needs—Most teachers have discovered 
the inevitable war-mindedness of school children and their keen interest in all 
the phases of the war effort. In view of this fact some teachers have been won- 
dering whether to substitute war-centered lessons for the usual work of the 
curriculum or whether the two can be integrated in such a way as to give 
meaning and unusual interest to the entire program of studies. Regardless of 
what is done we cannot get away from the fact that we are living in a scientific 
age, an age of machines and of rapid change, and must adapt our educational 
program to its needs. We have been meeting this challenge of change for a 
good many years, but our knowledge of science and its achievements has tended 
to lag far behind the demands of the times. 

We should be making a grievous error if in the wartime teaching of ele- 
mentary science we failed to take advantage of the tremendous interest drives 
arising from the impact of war. Through them children may acquire an excel- 
lent background of information which will help them understand the world in 
which they live. In addition they may be taught more effectively to interpret 
and apply facts and observations and to think scientifically. 

Health, physical fitness, and safety—A healthy body is one of the first essen- 
tials of success and happiness. It is something that is taken for granted by most 
people unless there are obvious structural defects. Yet every war discloses an 
alarming number of men who cannot meet the physical requirements for 
combat duty. Much of this inability to pass the physical examination rises from 
remedial defects. The elementary age should be a period of moderate activity 
for normal, healthy growth. It is not a period which should be featured by 
endurance contests or stunts requiring adult coordinations, such as are neces- 
sary in advanced military training. 

Industrial arts and home economics in the war program—The industrial 
arts department is particularly conscious of the fact that wartime is not a time 
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for business as usual. This is brought about first of all by a curtailment of 
equipment and supplies normally available but which are now needed in the 
war effort. By this very curtailment, however, an excellent opportunity is 
afforded for emphasis on the conservation of tools and supplies. It is an oppor- 
tune time to learn about substitution both in tools and materials. It is a time 
when things must be maintained or repaired and kept in service. 

There are two phases of home economics being taught to elementary school 
pupils : one phase has to do with food and nutrition and the other with clothing. 
In respect to the first of these, now is the time to plan for the conservation of 
food and its effective use as a major contribution to all-out war effort. This 
is not only a desirable activity but a must activity. Regarding the second phase 
of home economics work, we must find ways to dramatize vital subject matter 
on clothing so as to bring it to the attention of more individuals and make them 
wish to use the information. 

Special guidance for the child in trouble—Guidance as it exists in a peace- 
time program cannot meet the critical needs of a nation at war. When homes 
are being disrupted and broken, and families uprooted, the impact of war and 
all its related problems require in many instances a far different kind of guid- 
ance than that normally provided by the schools. In such situations mental poise 
and emotional acceptance of the conditions imposed upon the family, together 
with a willingness to adjust, become exceedingly important. 

Whole-hearted participation in community service—Although the younger 
children in the schools are not likely to participate directly in this war, they 
are anxious nevertheless to have a share and take a part in the common cause. 
As a result whenever they have the opportunity to serve in community activi- 
ties school children are doing a splendid job. They are buying stamps and 
bonds, collecting scrap, engaging in the activities of the Junior Red Cross, and 
participating in many other ways through their church, home, and school life. 
These are very real contributions; only those who did not see our children 
collecting keys and scrap recently would think otherwise. Many of the older 
children rendered real service helping in the rationing program. These war- 
time services involving, as they do, real participation in the patriotic endeavors 
of the community, liberate the energies and abilities of youth for service to their 
country. This participation teaches them how to work, gives them jobs to do, 
and assists them to develop a deep understanding of the American ideal. 

Teaching and practicing democracy—Outlines for understanding and prac- 
ticing democracy have been in the process of preparation for some time. A 
number of them have now been completed and have been placed in the hands 
of the teachers. The teaching of democracy is even more imperative now than 
it was when work on these outlines was first begun, and their completion is 
most timely. Teachers should not fail to use them to the utmost of their ability. 








GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLETINS—This is a weekly illustrated 
periodical which describes places, peoples, industries, commodities, and 
scientific developments. The first fall bulletin will be ready on October 4. 
—National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
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Conference on Elementary Schools in Wartime 


The Conference on Elementary Schools in Wartime, in which the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals cooperated, was held at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, July 6-16, 1943. One hundred 
twelve attended, representing 34 states and the District of Columbia. Urgent 
problems in elementary education brought about by the war situation made the 
conference a popular one, and, no doubt, influenced the excellent attendance. 
The program and plans for administration were made by Willard S. Elsbree, 
representing Teachers College, Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary, 
Department of Elementary School Principals, and Robert W. Eaves, principal, 
Thomson School, Washington, D. C. Dr. Eaves was requested by the Depart- 
ment to assist Dr. Elsbree as a co-director in conducting the conference. 


Program and Plan of Organization—General arrangements issued in 
bulletin and mimeograph form suggested the following program outline from 
which there was little diversion : 


GENERAL LECTURES 
10:30 am—12:20 noon 

TUESDAY, JULY 6 

Major Issues Confronting the Elementary School—Hollis L. Caswell 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 7 

The Extended School Day in Wartime Activity Areas—Robert W. Eaves 

and Hazel Gabbard 

TuurspAy, JuLy 8 

The Challenge to Modern Education—Roma Gans 
Fripay, JULY 9 

Practical Training for Citizenship—Alice Keliher 
SATURDAY, JULY 10 

Race and Ethic Relations and the Elementary School—Stewart Cole 
Monpay, JuLy 12 

Health and Physical Fitness—Charles C. Wilson 
TueEspay, Juty 13 

Education and the Problems of the Peace—Harold Rugg 
WeEDNEsDAY, JULY 14 

New Emphasis on Skills Produced by the War 
Tuurspay, Jury 15 

The Geographic Pattern of the War—George T. Renner 
FRIDAY, JULY 16 

Making Effective Use of the Principal’s Time—Symposium—Eva G. 

Pinkston and Hollis Caswell 





Florence Stratemeyer 


The speakers presented their topics during the first part of a two-hour 
period and remained for the second hour for a more informal detailed discus- 
sion, with the audience participating. This arrangement clarified points of view. 

During the opening session of the conference members of the group were 
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invited to present, in writing, problems of particular concern to them, so that 
grouping for the afternoon sessions could be made according to interests. These 
were classified into five categories: 


Responsibility of the elementary school in meeting new problems in child 
care, created by the war 

Leadership and the elementary school principal 

Making in-service teacher training effective 

Developing a well-balanced command of skills in the elementary school 

New emphasis in health education in the elementary school 


Each group, with the assistance of a chairman, selected from its mem- 
bers, decided its own program for the two weeks. These programs consisted 
of discussions, consulting specialists, formulating points of views, and devising 
techniques for trial and experimentation. All benefited by this experience as 
a supplementation to the main program planned for the morning periods. 


Reflections of Thought—The two most important thoughts which stood 
out were the strategic position of the elementary principal as an educational 
leader, and the increased burdens of the elementary school influenced by the 
war situation. Each lecture involved these factors : 


CASWELL—expressed need for long-range planning and an immediate 
approach to urgent problems, and stressed seeing and doing as providing < 
more first-hand experience. The creation of a more flexible program to make 
more adequate provision for individual differences was urged, and the audience 
expressed keen interest in the statement—“ Differences are valuable, (they are 
not a social evil) and the greater the education, the more it creates greater 
differences.” Need of sound basis for determining appropriate standards for 
each child was pointed out. In his analysis of the problem of teaching the skill 
subjects he expressed the need for a well-balanced functional command of 
skills. Effective supervision in the elementary school should be on instructional 
planning on the basis of the building unit, rather than a comprehensive over- 
all plan for a large number of units. The need for certain planning on a broader 
basis, particularly along the lines of determining objectives, should be recog- 
nized. A well unified plan for public school education from kindergarten 
through high school is a most urgent problem. 


EAvEs AND GABBARD—presented an overview of federal planning to care 
for the children of working mothers. The neglect of children and absenteeism 
in industry impeding the war effort influenced the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the U. S. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Office of Education, War Community 
Services, and the Federal Works Agency to become interested and initiate 
planning in this area of child care. The U. S. Office of Education’s program 
in working with state and local public school officials in planning services was 
explained. Some communities have planned programs to take care of this 
problem on their own initiative, while many others have secured funds made 
available through the Lanhan Act, handled through the Federal Works 
Agency. The public schools usually accept the responsibility of providing 
services for pre-school children, ages 2 to 6, and an extension of the school 
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day to care for school age children, ages approximately 6 to 14, whose mothers 
are working. Care of children under 2 is usually considered a responsibility 
of public welfare. This movement in education, with the rich variety of experi- 
ences being provided, will have certain permanent values as the public wit- 
nesses the benefits to children. 


Gans—described the following list of pertinent problems as facing elemen- 
tary education: (1) extending the school day to care for children of working 
mothers ; (2) coping with the problem of increased delinquency ; (3) exploita- 
tion of children in industry and pressure from agencies ; (4) decline of teacher 
morale; (5) curriculum planning set back by the war; (6) lack of democratic 
and continuous planning and participation on the part of the community ; 
(7) building stronger public relationships. A more aggressive effort of elemen- 
tary school personnel to analyze and direct more attention to these problems 
was urged. 


KELIHER—developed, by means of group discussion techniques, the point 
of view that there will be manifested intense interest in greater emphasis on 
citizenship training. Following the analysis of character difficulties of specific 
cases, agreement was expressed in fundamental principles of developing good 
citizenship, (1) self-respect essential to ability to respect others, (2) each 
child must have love and affection to develop wholesomely, (3) be accepted 
for what you are, no matter what you do. The school was cited as having the 
responsibility of coordinating children’s experiences, knowing the home, and 
developing a program that will give children a chance to help plan together 
and share the results of their cooperative activity or to meet consequences 
accordingly. 


CoLtE—challenged the conference members to devote more interest to the 
problem of cultural relations. This phase of citizenship education may be 
attacked by influencing teachers to become better acquainted with the basis 
of cultural separation, such as race, religion, old world stock, wealth, etc. 
Numerous studies and helpful literature in this field of thought were brought 
to the attention of the group. The work of the Bureau of Cultural Relations 
was explained. 


WiLson—thinks the most urgent problem in public education is to make 
the health program functional and vital—not moralistic and religious. He 
pointed out that frequently medical personnel was not used to the best advan- 
tage and as much time is lost for lack of preparation for visits to the school. 
There is urgent need for coordination of health efforts in community with 
school programs. There has been a tremendous increase of interest in health 
education over the past few years. While much improvement in health instruc- 
tion is needed, much progress has been made over the past few years. The war 
situation has created great interest in health, which should be capitalized on 
by public education. 





Rucc—presented a critical analysis of the various peace plans to follow 
the war as proposed by individuals or groups. The lack of careful consideration 
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for all peoples involved was observed as a characteristic of plans proposed to 
date. He urged a more aggressive attitude on the part of educators in helping 
to influence more effective planning for world peace. Future of education will 
be tremendously affected by the post-war planning for world peace. 


STRATEMEYER—analyzed the need for new emphasis of the skill subjects. 
Skills were defined as ‘‘a pattern of movement or performance based upon, or 
integrated with, the demands Of the situation not automatic (not automatic 
response under some conditions) but specific response to be used in a new 
problem and performed with meaning.” 

The war needs do not show a demand for different skills but a more mean- 
ingful and functional development of skills we have been trying to teach 
children. Considerations in developing skills were suggested, (1) more careful 
attention to motor skills—bodily movement, (2) collecting information and 
using references, (3) building skills associated with problem solving, which 
may involve sensing a situation by having children share in proposing purposes, 
planning with groups, using conference techniques, and developing communi- 
cation skills. 


RENNER—Outlined evolution of geographical concepts as related to inter- 
national politics. Geography of the future in the elementary school must empha- 


— 


size time element in communication and transportation as fundamental realities | 
in bringing peoples closer together. The geopolitics of the present war were | 
analyzed with the fallacies in each point of view. The need for material easily | 


understood by children can correct many false impressions in geography. 


PinKstToN—stressed the necessity for all elementary school principals to be | 


leaders in their schools. Principals, now, have a wonderful opportunity, yet a 
great responsibility, in exercising the kind of leadership which is essential if the 
children of our nation are to be properly equipped for the task of keeping the 


peace of the entire world. It has become necessary for the principal to work | 
more and more with his community and keep the public informed about the | 


fine work which the schools are doing. 


The two buffet luncheons arranged for Thursday of each week were high- | 
lights of the conference. In addition to these social occasions two very fine | 


addresses were heard. The first week Dr. John K. Norton spoke on “Educa- 


tion in the War and Post War Period,” emphasizing character education; and | 


the second week Dr. George Counts spoke on “Educational Implications of 
the Technological Revolution,” emphasizing the need for a planned curriculum 
to educate the public to this concept of change. 





EDUCATION HONORED—Paul Wamsley, principal, School 51, Buf- 


LOonentar 


falo, New York, and member of the Department of Elementary School 


Principals for six years, was awarded the one thousand dollar Rosenthiel 
Award for the most outstanding work in Americanism and Community 
Service in the United States. The award was made on September 23 in 
Omaha, Nebraska. This is the first time this award has gone to any person 
in the field of education. 
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Principals are Builders 
Eva G. Pinkston 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick says, ““Many moderns have supposed that 
science and education were displacing the Gospel and making it needless. Upon 
the contrary, the more mature society grows, scientifically and educationally, 
the more critical is man’s need for the principles of life, the sustaining faiths, 
the goals of endeavor, and the kind of character that Christ brought into the 
world.” With the demands of war making greater and greater inroads into our 
way of life, our horhes, and our schools it behooves those of us who are work- . 
ing in the field of education to build for that “mature society” of which Dr. 
Fosdick speaks. Let us do still better teaching, remembering that the future of 
America lies in what the youth of our schools are learning today. 

Each of you faced this problem as you made your plans for the opening of 
school. You realized that one of the biggest ingredients of administering to a 
successful school is being professional. Many of you have been members of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for years and we are as proud of your record as you are, for not only 
have you kept yourself “in training” as a soldier would say, but you have made 
us keep “on our tip-toes.” 

Every member of this Department has an added—but very pleasant— 
responsibility this year. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, principal, Gatewood School, 
Norfolk, Virginia, is one of our very own members. To her has come the high 
honor of being president of our parent organization this year. The age-old 
adage that a chain is as strong as its weakest link is so applicable to our own 
group. So much could be accomplished for the elementary school if every 
principal was a member of the Department. Our parent organization—the 
National Education Association—has set as its membership goal this year a 
50 percent increase. This was agreed upon by the delegates at the Indianapolis 
meeting. Can we do as well? Let us accept the challenge and work with Presi- 
dent Joynes to accomplish these goals. It will not be an easy task—nothing 
worthwhile is easy. But let us go about it with an earnestness and enthusiasm 
that spells success. The Department is considered one of the most professional 
groups of the NEA and all of us want it to stay just that way. As you know, 
every member gets the yearbook, bulletins, and services for his $3.00 dues, 
but the officers want the Department to mean more to you than just getting 
something for your money. We must continue to train leaders and we must 
continue to work voluntarily for the up-building of a great organization of 
enthusiastic, forward-looking men and women who are deeply concerned 
regarding the future of the elementary school principalship. Let’s renew our 
faith. 

Please send us the names and addresses of the new elementary principals 
in your school system, so that we may send them an invitation to join these 
groups. Won’t you “pave the way” for us by inviting them, too? 

The names and addresses of state representatives appear on the inside back 
cover of this bulletin. 
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Report o if Meeting of the Liaison Committee for 
International Education 


The Department of Elementary School Principals was invited to select one 
representative to become a member of the Liaison Committee for International 
Education of which Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University, is chair- 
man, and to meet with the group at Hill Top House, Harper’s Ferry, West 
Virginia, September 13-18, 1943. This meeting gave the members an oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of ideas concerning the place of education in the post- 
war world and the forms of international cooperation we are willing to support. 
At this conference, which was attended by more than sixty people representing 
various national groups of educational associations, our neighbors to the south 
and north, and most of those countries in the devastated areas of the world, 
three basic problems were discussed. 


Proposals for Rebuilding of the Program of Education in the United 
Nations—In all countries education has suffered from the shock of war. 
All countries need to re-examine and reconstruct their educational programs 
to meet the needs of the post-war world. Education everywhere was far short 
of adequacy in the pre-war period. New social conditions and new educational 
needs will increase these inadequacies in the post-war world. Much important 
knowledge pertinent to the life of the people has not been given to them. New 
emphases on democratic conceptions point to the necessity of reaching the 
masses in an adequate manner. Among the essentials in a program of education 
in all countries should be: (1) Universal schooling, including education for 
health, vocational skills, and intellectual development; (2) Equal access to 
educational opportunity at all levels; (3) Provision for freedom of expression 
of operation of such non-school educational services as the press, the radio, 
public forums, and libraries ; (4) Emphasis in schools and all other educational 
activities on the teaching of tolerance, justice, and good-will; (5) Emphasis 
in schools and all other educational activities on economic interrelationship of 
nations; (6) A continuing system of adult educational opportunities in the 
study of personal, social, and economic problems ; (7) Definite factual instruc- 
tion at every level in all school systems concerning the history, culture, psy- 
chology, and problems of other peoples; (8) Instruction in all school systems 
concerning the problems of international relations and the requirements for a 
world organization based on law and order; and (9) Systematic efforts to 
improve the preparation and background of teachers for giving instruction con- 
cerning international problems. 

It is recognized that the United Nations have a peculiar responsibility to 
those among their number on whose lands the devastating effects of war have 
laid the heaviest hand. Deeply conscious of this we realize that need and assist- 
ance in educational rebuilding should be given to them more speedily and in 
special measure. 


Proposals for Rebuilding the Education Program of the Axis Coun- 
tries—The authoritarian philosophy permeates and dominates the cultural 
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life of the axis peoples. Their systems of education glorify war, perpetuate the 
myth of racial superiority, and subordinate the individual to the interests of 
the state and party. More important still is the fact that education is made the 
means of giving permanence to the regimentation which has been established 
by force. Those elements of the axis populations and of conquered peoples who 
are regarded only as workers are denied access to all schooling above the 
elementary level except vocational training. On the other hand, those elements 
of the axis populations who are regarded as the ruling group are given special 
training in every field of learning. In effect, therefore, the essential charac- 
teristic of nazi, fascist, and present Japanese educational systems is the denial 
of the fundamental principle of the democratic social order, namely, individual 
advancement through free access to the entire body of knowledge. For these 
reasons it will be imperative that the victorious United Nations, in organizing 
an international society on democratic principles, eradicate the totalitarian 
educational systems. 

Long-time goals, first steps in the transition period, later steps in the 
transition period, and advisory assistance from educators were discussed. It 
is assumed that at the earliest appropriate moment each axis nation will be 
assisted in establishing a national regime acceptable to its people and to the 
United Nations. Within this framework, educational reconstruction will be a 
function of the new national government, which will be encouraged to build 
progressively a system of education suited to the needs of a nation which is 
preparing to take its place in the world society of friendly nations. 

Memorandum on the Establishment of an International Organization 
for Education and Cultural Planning—The maintenance of peaceful coopera- 
tive relationships among nations is the most critical problem of this generation. 
In this, education has a highly important role. The understandings and attitudes 
of the peoples of the world will largely determine whether they will rely on a 
test of power through war in the solution of their problem or whether they 
will adopt a peaceful method. In addition, they will determine whether wise 
steps will be taken to facilitate cooperation among nations and whether the 
problem will be dealt with before maladjustments and tensions become suffi- 
ciently severe to create a war psychology. 

To secure an adequate recognition of problems and materials bearing on 
international relations and to facilitate the development of an adequate educa- 
tion for all the people, there is very great need for an international organization 
for education. Such an organization would not control the education of the 
different countries ; neither would it operate educational programs of its own. 
It would, instead, provide for collaboration among nations in studying and 
planning an education to support the social ideals which have international 
acceptance, especially to support an enduring peace. 





“THE ARMY TEACHES THE THREE R’S—To fight this kind of 
war, the servicemen must be able to read easy technical material, messages, 
and signs, write messages, do at least simple arithmetic. Unfortunately, 
many able-bodied and intelligent men in this country cannot meet those 
qualifications.” 
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Education for Victory 


American Education Week 
November 7-13, 1943 


“Education for Victory” has been chosen as the theme for the 1943 obsery- 
ance of American Education Week. Victory on all the fields of battle is our 
first goal, but victory in the peace is an equally urgent cause. The schools are 
making an indispensable contribution to both aspects of the nation’s program. 

It is becoming more and more important for the schools to help the public 
understand that teaching is war work just as surely as building bombers, that 
the education of the nation’s children cannot wait until the war is over, that the 
consequences of teaching today will carry on in the years to come, and that 
education can play a major role in the winning of the peace. Let us all make 
American Education Week for 1943 the rallying point of this new forward 
movement, especially in our relationships with the public. 

Plan now for an effective observance in your community. Helpful materials, 
including an Elementary School Manual, an Elementary School Packet, 
posters, stickers, plays, and movie trailer, have been prepared by the National 
Education Association as in previous years. Order your supply now so that 
you will be sure to receive them in ample time. 





NEW BOOKS 


Pupil Progress in the Elementary School, by Willard S. Elsbree, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
contains practical suggestions for teaching. Of all the administrative arrange- 
ments in school organization, grouping, promotion, and marking affect children 
most directly. Consequently, it is of special importance that practices in these 
areas be consistent with sound educational theory. Dr. Elsbree is well qualified 
to treat these problems which so intimately affect the day-by-day work of 
teachers with children. 

Better Selection of Better Teachers, by Butler, Jewett, and Stroh, spon- 
sored by the Delta Kappa Gamma Society, is a monograph which expresses 
the honest and growing concern of teachers over what is happening to the 
education of American youth. It represents every type of American teacher, 
from the highly specialized worker in the nursery school to the member of 
the State Department of Education. This monograph is obtainable from the 
Office of the Executive Secretary, Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 1909 Cliff 
Street, Austin, Texas. 

Essentials of Everyday English, by Florence K. Ferris and Edward EF. 
Keener, is a pupil's textbook furnishing a directed study program for each 
day of the school year. It eliminates the necessity of a workbook to accompany 
it and, needless to say, no other textbook is required or needed. It is published 
by Laidlaw Brothers, 221 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 
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Financial Statement 
Year Ended May 31, 1943 
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Minutes of the Emergency Committee 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 26-27, 1943 


In February, 1942, during the convention of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in San Francisco, California, the executive committee of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals passed a motion, made by Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, 
Illinois, and seconded by Sarah L. Young, Oakland, California, “that an Emergency Com- 
mittee be appointed, to consist of the president and two members of the official group, to 
carry on should the war conditions make it impossible for the Department to hold con- 
ventions and executive meetings; this committee to have full power to decide problems 
brought before the Department during this war period, and the meetings of this Committee 
to be subject to the call of the President at such times and places as he deems convenient 
to the group.” 

In compliance with this motion, President Sarah L. Young, Oakland, California, 
appointed the following persons as members of the Emergency Committee: Robert H. 
Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, first vicepresident, and Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, member of the Executive Committee; with Mason A. Stratton, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, director, Professional Relations Division, and Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois, 
director, Life Membership Division, as alternates. The President requested the Committee 
to meet with her and the executive secretary, Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C., in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Saturday and Sunday, June 26-27, 1943, respectively, to discuss the 
problems confronting the Department and to make plans for the coming year. 

All members of the Emergency Committee met in Room 514, Claypool Hotel, Saturday 
morning, June 26 at 9 o’clock. The meeting was called to order by the President. 

A detailed report of the year’s work had been prepared by the executive secretary, and 
a copy had been sent in advance of this meeting to members of the official board, who were 
not members of the Emergency Committee. Each officer was requested to voice his 
opinions on all the problems contained in the report. The splendid letters received were 
most helpful to the Emergency Committee. 

President Young asked the executive secretary to present her report, which included 
(1) a narrative account of the accomplishments of the Department this year, the present 
conditions, and what lies ahead; (2) a graphical picture of the Department’s membership; 
and (3) an account of the financial condition of the Department. This report showed 
many gratifying evidences of genuine progress, as well as a challenge of unsolved prob- 
lems. A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Mr. Stratton that the report of the 
executive secretary be accepted and that appreciation be expressed for the many details it 
contained. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Stratton that the Department 
continue during 1943-44 the offer of a $50 life membership in the Department for the price 
of a $37.50 War Bond. Motion carried. 

Because of the crucial times which are facing elementary education in our nation, and 
especially the directorship needed, the officers stressed the necessity of letting the prin- 
cipals know about the services of the Department of Elementary School Principals, be- 
lieving that through an enlarged membership these services to the principals could be 
materially increased. It was recommended that the Department continue to stress the 
importance of elementary education and the necessity of all elementary principals banding 
together in this great work. The Headquarters staff was asked to make more personal 
contacts with principals this next year and endeavor to see that every elementary principal 
knows about the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association. It was suggested that the Department work more closely with state and 
local elementary principals clubs and associations. 

It has been the custom to send the latest yearbook to members as soon as they join. 
This yearbook is available each year by September 15. The Emergency Committee felt 
that many members would like to have this book on their desks when school opens; 
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therefore the executive secretary was instructed to ask principals if they would like to 
send their membership dues to the Department during the month of May, so that the 
yearbook could be sent the moment it came from the printer. 

Even though many professional organizations are planning to raise the amount of their 
dues for next year, it was the desire of all present that the Department of Elementary 
School Principals should continue its present membership fee of $3 per year, and extend 
its services as far as this amount allows. 

Meeting recessed at 11 o'clock. 

The Emergency Committee attended the meeting of the Indiana Elementary School 
Principals at Butler University on Saturday afternoon. President Young spoke about the 
work of the Department of Elementary School Principals and the executive secretary was 
asked to tell about the importance of the elementary principals looking ahead. 

The Emergency Committee convened in Room 514, Claypool Hotel at 7 o’clock, Satur- 
day evening, June 26, and the meeting was called to order by the President. The discussion 
of membership was continued and the officers are to be asked to contact leaders in com- 
munities surrounding their home states. In this way they will inform all principals of the 
fine work being done by the Department. 

A motion was made by Mr. Edgar, seconded by Mr. Hansen that the executive secre- 
tary be given the power to adjust the salaries of the Headquarters staff, exclusive of the 
executive secretary, to keep the present office force of the Department. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that in case an emer- 
gency arises regarding the publishing of the yearbooks and bulletins of the Department, 
the executive secretary and the president be empowered to make any necessary adjust- 
ments. Motion carried. 

It has been the custom for many years to number the pages in the bulletins and year- 
books as follows: 


Issue First Page Last Page 
October 1 64 
December 65 96 
February 97 128 
April 129 192 
June 193 224 
Yearbook “2 576 or more 


A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that the policy of num- 
bering the pages in the yearbooks and bulletins be changed so that each issue will be com- 
plete in itselfi—numbering the pages in each yearbook and in each bulletin consecutively 


from number 1. Motion carried. 
The October and April issues of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


have contained for many years 64 pages, while the December, February, and June issues 
have had only 32 pages each. A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Niel- 
son that each issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL contain 48 
pages, beginning with the October, 1943 number. Motion carried. 

Due to the large number of transient pupils in all schools throughout the country, 
schools are becoming more conscious of the need for a more uniform curriculum. The 
possibility of setting up a minimum standard of skills to be obtained at each grade level 
was discussed. The executive secretary was instructed to contact principals in the different 
sections of the country and learn what is being done regarding this problem, with the 
thought that the president will appoint a committee to make a study and prepare a practical 
guide book for principals. 

A motion was made by Mr. Edgar, seconded by Mr. Nielson that the Department 
make plans to continue its practice of holding Conferences on Elementary Education, as 
it has done for the past six years, conditions warranting. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Mr. Edgar, that the executive secre- 
tary be instructed to inform the secretary of the National Education Association of the 
Department’s great interest in Bill S. 637 for Federal Aid to Education, and its willingness 
to be instructed in ways it can help. Motion carried. 
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In accordance with the bylaws and constitution of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and the action taken in San Francisco in February, 1942, the present 
officers of the Department will carry on for the year 1943-44. 

Meeting recessed at 11:45 p.m. 

The Emergency Committee met again in Room 514, Claypool Hotel on Sunday morn. 
ing, June 27. The president called the meeting to order at 10:30 o'clock. 

Because of the men going into the armed forces and the many duties being placed upoy 
both the men and women elementary principals everywhere, the members of the Emer. 
gency Committee were very much concerned regarding the appointment of members to the 
Editorial Committee in the years to come. This important committee is a rotating one, and 
each member serves for a period of three years and is chairman during the third year. Ip 
the fall of each year the president appoints a new member to take the place of the re. 
tiring member—one year a man and the next a woman. Dr, Walter Jacob, Jr., Jersey 
City, New Jersey (now Lt. j.g. in the Naval Reserve) is chairman of the 1943 Yearbook, 
“Elementary Schools—The Frontline of Democracy,” which will be published in Septem- 
ber, 1943. Chairmen for the next 3 yearbooks are: 1944—Mata V. Bear, St. Louis, 
Missouri; 1945—Robert W. Eaves, Washington, D. C.; and 1946—Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Florida. 

Suggestions of names of outstanding women and men to be appointed as members oj 
the Department’s Editorial Committee in the future were made to President Young. Miss 
Young will appoint a man to this important committee during the early fall, This man will 
be chairman of the committee for the 1947 yearbook of the Department. 

Mr. Hansen, Chairman of the Budget Committee, presented the following proposed 
budget for 1943-44: 


enn Cee ae a ee ....$ 24,250 
NE ioc laces ce ek cel $7,000 
General Office ........................... Bee kcse deena 6,000 
ROO coco ee ee 8,500 
Convention Expense. .....................-c.ccessssesss-+: 500 
Bastorial Commattee 0... .......c..22.-cicce cesses... 500 
WIN eis ces cscae Sic cckecccnaiaesraais 250 
SN ee ul 1,500 
as stating hae oho dec epee nee sci eat cals $ 24,250 


A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Nielson that this proposed budget 
be accepted. Motion carried. 

A request had been received from Dr. Grayson Kefauver, Chairman, Temporary Execu- 
tive Committee of the Liason Committee for International Education, Washington, D. C, 
that the Department have a representative on this committee. A motion was made by Mr. 
Stratton, seconded by Mr. Edgar, that the executive secretary be designated officially to 
represent the Department and so inform Dr. Kefauver. Motion carried. 

The Executive Secretary read a letter and statement received from Mrs. Ruth C. 
Osborn, Bureau of Community Relations of the Girl Scouts, Inc., requesting that two 
officers of the National Department of Elementary School Principals be appointed to serve 
on an Advisory Committee on Girl Scouting in the public schools to advise and guide the 
national Girl Scouts organization in matters affecting the welfare of girls and the de- 
velopment of Girl Scouting in the schools. A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded 
by Mr. Edgar that the secretary write a letter to Mrs. Osborn, thanking her for the invita- 
tion but stating that the Board was not fully represented by the Emergency Committee, and 
did not feel it should make a definite decision at this time, but that the executive secretary 
was instructed to cooperate and help in any way possible. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that the appreciation 
of the officers be expressed for the very splendid way in which the president presided as 
co-chairman at the informal breakfast honoring the officers of the American Association 
of School Administrators and the officers of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Sunday morning, June 27 at the Indianapolis Athletic Club. Motion carried. 
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oeeall A motion was made by Mr. Edgar, seconded by Mr. Nielson, that the appreciation of 
the oficers be expressed to the Indianapolis and Indiana principals for the very fine pro- 

gram which they were allowed to attend and participate in on Saturday afternoon, June 26, 
Butler University. Motion carried. 

, A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Nielson, that appreciation be 

od wil expressed for the splendid work that the executive secretary has done in the meeting and 

= throughout this year. Motion carried. 

a —_ The executive secretary thanked the members of the Emergency Committee and the 

rs to the oficers of the Department for the splendid assistance they have given not only now but 

— and throughout the year. 

year. In A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that the executive 
the re. secretary send a report of these meetings to all members of the Executive Committee so 
» Jersey that each will be informed of all that took place, asking each to send in any suggestions 
ear book, he or she has in connection with the future activities of the Emergency Committee. 





om. Since there was no further business, the meeting adjourned at 1:30 P.M. 
OUI, 
Belcher, Eva G, PINKSTON 
Executive Secretary 
abers of 
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To Accompany 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—The Frontline of Democracy 
22nd Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
The annual yearbooks of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals are essentially handbooks of practice. In common with any 
—e such handbook, they can be used in a wide variety of ways. This Study 
e 


Guide, to be used in faculty meetings, principals’ clubs, college courses, 
Execu-| conference programs, and study groups, will assist those persons studying 
-D.C,— the 22nd yearbook in comparing, planning, discussing, and evaluating 
A Mr} the many proposals presented. 

—_ This Study Guide deals with the material as presented in the yearbook. 
uth Cf It is more than just a résumé. General discussion problems as well as 


at twof specific questions regarding the best procedures in teaching have been 
O serve used. | 

ide the 

the de- . = : , 

al Price, 25 cents per copy. 
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retary Order copies from 

testes The Department of Elementary School Principals 
ded as National Education Association 

oa 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

1. Washington 6, D. C. 
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PERSONAL ¢o Our Members!! | 


How sincerely we wish that you could come to see us here at the Head. 
quarters office. It would be a pleasure to show you and tell you about the 


things we are doing. But, more important, we should like to know about you’ 


and your work. For example, we should like especially to ask you: 


| 
1. Do you like the new yearbook, “Elementary Schools—The Frontline! 
of Democracy”? How are you planning to use it? May we suggest: (1) 4) 
study guide is available which you might find most helpful; (2) Look on 
page 527 and see what it says. If you were a member for 1942-43 you will find 
your name listed with your state group, beginning on page 528 through page) 
579; (3) Beginning on page 579 the libraries and educational institutions are 
listed by states. See if your particular institution is named. If not, ask the folks | 
in charge “why’?; and (4) Between pages 582-587 you will find listed the| 
local principals’ organizations, the sectional principals’ associations ; and the 
state elementary school principals’ associations. Are the names of your Presi- 
dent and Secretary of your local group listed? Your district group? Your state 
group? If they are not there, won’t you please let us know the name of the 
club or association, and the names and addresses of the President and Secre- 
tary ? We would like to include their names on our mailing list. 


2. Do you know of any studies recently made on the criteria for evaluating 
the elementary schools? President Sarah L. Young is quite anxious to find out 
when, where, and by whom any such studies have been made. She knows about 
the studies being made by the Texas Elementary Principals Association and 
about the Sixth Yearbook of the West Virginia Elementary School Principals 
Association on this subject. Send to Headquarters at Washington, D. C., any 
information you may have about other state or regional groups or even a single 
faculty that is working on this subject or any other subject. 


3. Have you broadened the scope of your supervisory activities? At the 
conference at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 
in which the Department of Elementary School Principals cooperated, Dr 
Hollis Caswell made the following statement, “Elementary school principals 
must do more of the supervision in their schools.”” This statement is in line with 
many similar ones heard at the NEA business meeting in Indianapolis. 


4. Are you making your school a more definite, integral part of the com- 
munity ? Rationing and other wartime community services have given us man) 
golden opportunities to get better acquainted with our respective communities 
and with the people who live in them. Likewise some of us have seen mort 
clearly than ever before, perhaps, the challenge of a school program geareé 
inseparably into the life of the community not only “for the duration” but i 
the postwar period for which we are planning. The 1945 yearbook of the 
Department will deal with “The Elementary School and Community Life. 
Plan now to write an article for it on the best thing you are doing to adjus 
your school to its community. Watch for the leaflet, now at press, which out 
lines this new yearbook and invites you to submit an article for it. 
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ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Peoria, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louis A. Cook, Jr. 
Long Beach 8, Calif. 


CoLORADO 
John Rishel 
Denver, Colo. 


CoNNECTICUT 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
Mrs. Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 


District OF COLUMBIA 
Robert W. Eaves 
Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Mary Standard 
Atlanta, Ga. 


IpAHO 
M. Lillian McSorley 
Lewiston, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, Ill. 


INDIANA 
Charlotte Carter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iowa 
Naomi Davitt 
Boone, Iowa 
KANSAS 
Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 
KENTUCKY 
Samuel E. King 
Dayton, Ky. 


MAINE 
William M. Cullen 
Lewiston, Maine 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Anna P. Rose 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Margaret J. Davison 
Springfield, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Urban Hartung, Jr. 
Detroit, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
James F. Lichtenberger 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gabriel Houston 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MIssourRI 
Anna F. Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MontTANA 
Alice Lausted 
Billings, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


New JERSEY 
Ralph C, McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Charles L. Mills 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 

New York 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Margie Marsh 
Watson 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NortH DAKOTA 


R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
OHIO 


W. A. Yauch 
Euclid, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


RuopeE IsLanp 
Marion B. Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


SoutH CAROLINA 
Guy L. Varn 
Columbia, S. C, 


SoutH DAKoTA 
Lydia M. Leistikow 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE 
Gerald L. Bell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
Frank D. Austin 
Port Arthur, Texas 


UTAH 
Lois Anderson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A, Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M. Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Rachael E. Wilson 
Huntington, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Philip H. Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers 
Casper, Wyo. 


ALASKA 
W. H. Bloom 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


Hawall 
Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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TOMORROW—Just You Wait and See! 


(See picture appearing on front cover) 


In our enthusiasm to win the war we have not forgotten 
the children in our elementary schools. We know it is essential 
that the war be won, but it must not be won at the expense of 
the education of the children of this nation. Principals are right- 
fully assuming their share of the responsibility in planning such 
a curriculum that will enable the boys and girls to live in the 


world of tomorrow. 


Planning has always been an important part of the responsi- 
bility of elementary school principals, and in supervising the 
work of the school they know that desirable development of 
children does not just happen, but that behind it, there has to 





be intelligent direction toward the accomplishment of a definite 
purpose. 

Our children in the elementary schools are being given a 
broad educational foundation, and in order to win the war we 
are not neglecting that primary tool subject—reading—which 
equips a generation of citizens with the knowledge, skills, and 


attitudes so necessary to create a world community. 




















